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THE BIRTH OF MODERN ART. 


BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


** Who wrought these on the level sand ?’’ 
The Master asks. ’Tis Giotto,’’ one replies ; 

‘* The shepherd yonder with the dreamy eyes :’’ 
And then Cimabne s in soft command, 

** Show me your skill.’”” The ever-ready hand 
Answers with thoughts that high and higher rise, 
And with his soul enwrapt in glad surprise 

The Master’s genius bows to one more grand. 
Flinging the cere-cloths from her lovely form, 

Art answered to the melodies that throng 

Amid the fragrant gloom of whispering pines ; 
And once more radiant, swift, impassioned, warm, 
Wrought visions, noble as the echoing song 

Of mighty winds amid the Apennines. 


IN SCARLET CLAD. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Where the rushes and sedges whisper strange stories 
and the cat’s tail rears her brown lances in these September 
days, the Cardinal Flower lights her torches. Why does 
this siren of the swamp clothe herself with such splendor ? 
Because she knows that even there the bee will find her, 
and so with glowing lamps she waits the coming of her 
Ulysses. Alike the dry land and marsh to the happy 
lover, who can rise above both upon his jetted wings! 

The history of the Cardinal Flower is written in her 
own petals. There are many indications that each blos- 
som was once a symmetrical flower, with five petals, ar- 
ranged much like the buttercup or rose. How came these 
scarlet tubes and pennons to have taken their places ? 
Perhaps our lady of the marsh chose to learn of the cat’s 
tail to marshall her blossoms upon a long spike, rendering 
herself thereby more conspicuous than by any wealth of 
seattered bloom. And since she did not choose to have 
her honey cups rifled by any wandering bandit of the air, 
she wove her petals into a long and slender tube, sur- 
rounding a still more slender one formed of the stamens 
united both in filaments and anthers. Within them is 
concealed the pistil, which does not mature until the 
stamens have shed their pollen, and most of it has been 
borne away by wind or insect. 

When the blossom is ready to open, the corolla splits 
down one side, and by-and-by the four little dark lines, 
which show where once the petals were united, separate 
again, and little curled pennons are formed. The anther 
tube continues to grow, and the whole flower takes on that 
curious bilateral form which many bee flowers assume. 
A scarlet carpet has been spread for the feet of the 
courted guest, and the anther tube has grown long enough 
to drop its golden dust upon his furry head. Surely the 
convenience of bee and not the pleasure of man seems the 
end of the flower creation ! 

The Cardinal Flower belongs to the Lobelia tribe, a 
small family, in which it has scarcely two dozen sisters. 
They all have a corolla of five united petals, irregularly 
divided by a splitting down one side and a slender cen- 
tral tube formed by the union of the stamens. The Lo- 
beliads, as they are highly specialized blooms, wear the 
gowns peculiar to such blossoms, and are clothed in blue 
or red. 

The little blue Lobelia has a white center, showing that 
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blue has gradually dyed it, creeping in from the margin 
as new colors do. We scarcely realize what connoisseurs 
in color bees are. The Lobelia is dearly loved by them, 
but when Mr. Darwin cut off its blue petals they never 
went near it, confining themselves to surrounding flowers. 
Sir John Lubbock convinced himself by placing honey on 
slips of glass, above yellow, blue, or pink paper, that bees 
could discriminate the different colors. 

It is now known that the various bright colors are 
latent in the ordinary tissues of the plant, and that the 
juices need only slight modifications to produce them. It 
has been shown, too, that both in the animal and vegeta- 
ble world color varies most in those parts which have un- 
dergone the greatest amount of modification. The wings 
of the butterfly, the most highly modified parts, are 
adorned with exquisite colors, and it is equally true that 
the flowers best adapted to insect fertilization are of the 
brightest hues; hence the gorgeous draperies of our 
marsh queen. 


EMINENT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. — (IIT) 


BY W. D. MOFFAT, NEW YORK CITY. 


NOAH PORTER, D.D, LL.D. 
Noah Porter was born in Farmington, Conn., Dee. 14, 


1811. He entered Yale College at the age of sixteen, 
graduating in 1831. He then became master of the 
Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven, and during the 
years 1833-35 was tutor in Yale. Theology was his 
chosen profession, and the years of his tutorship were 
spent in studies preparatory to the ministry. In 1836 he 
left New Haven and accepted the position of pastor of 
the Congregational church of New Milford, remaining 
there seven years. At the end of that time (1843) he re- 
moved to Springfield, where he served as pastor for three 
years, severing his connection with this latter place on 
receipt of an appointment as professor of metaphysics and 
moral philosophy in Yale College in 1846. On the retire- 
ment of President Woolsey, in 1871, Dr. Porter was chosen 
successor, and retained the position until 1886. He then 
resigned, and the office of president at Yale was, on the 
election of President Dwight, made an executive one. 
Dr. Porter was therefore the last who retained the duties 
of professor in addition to those of president. However 
arduous these combined tasks may have been, he certainly 
bore them well, for his presidency was a period of marked 
prosperity for Yale. Some of her finest buildings were 
erected during that time, the corps of instructors and 
number of students were never so large as then, the 
standard of scholarship never so high. In his relations 
with his students Dr. Porter was remarkably happy. He 


was one of the most popular presidents of Yale. Asa 
professor and author he stands among the first,—the most 
plished and scholarly of our metaphysicians. His great- 
est work,—and a truly worthy monument it will remain, 
—is his Human Intellect (New York, 1868). Had he 
written nothing else, this work alone would have entitled 
him to a position in the first rank of American philoso 
phers. His style is sober and entirely free from the so- 
called “popular” tone which characterizes many smaller 
works in this field and which is often a cause of inae- 
curacy ; his treatment is careful, conscientious, and thor- 
ough. For a clear and finished treatise on the nature 
and faculties of the human mind its superior cannot be 
found. In reference to it he speaks as follows: “The 
philosophy taught in this volume is pronounced and pos- 
itive in the spiritual and theistic direction, as contrasted 
with the materialistic and anti-theistie tendency which is 
so earnestly defended by its advocates as alone worthy to 
be called scientific.” The work, although over 600 pages 
in length, sustains the interest throughout, and the author 
has shown remarkable skill in maintaining a middle course 
between the tendencies of being on the one hand so ab- 
stractly dry as to be unintelligible, and on the other hand 
of being so diffuse as to lose point. A large space is de- 
voted to illustrations intended to familiarize the mind 
with the principles of metaphysical philosophy by showing 
their applications to every-day life. 

The work, however, was found to be too voluminous 
for any but advanced scholars, and Dr. Porter therefore 
prepared, at the request of many teachers, a condensation 
of the same matter, altogether omitting some parts of the 
larger volume not suited to elementary work, and read- 
justing the whole to the needs of colleges and schools. 
This was issued in 1871, and was entitled Hlements of 
Intellectual Science. 

His next most important work is the Hlements of 
Moral Science (New York, 1885). This consists of two 
parts; the first, ‘The Theory of Daty,” discusses the 
p-ychology of the moral powers and the natare of the 
moral relations ; the second part, ‘ The Practice of Duty 
or Ethics,” deals with the application of the principles of 
moral science to all parts of life and the questions arising 
therein. ‘The work is notable for the particular stress he 
lays on the import and value of Christian ethies. 

In addition to these Dr. Porter’s literary labors have 
borne fruit in the form of collected essays, appearing 
under the titles of Science of Nature and Science of 
Man, a Review of Herbert Spencer (1871), Science and 
Sentiment (1882), Books and Reading (1870),—a very 
safe and excellent literary guide,—American Colleges 
and American ‘Public (1871), and Fifteen Years in the 
Chapel of Yale College (1887),—a collection of sermons 
mostly baccalaureate. 

During the years 1864-80 he also labored as editor of 
Webster's Dictionary. 

Dr. Porter’s position among our great educators has 
been a very prominent and aggressive one. In a contro- 
versy which took place near the beginning of his presi- 
dency he took an active part, and was always a sturdy 
defender of the required course in American colleges in 
opposition to the extreme elective system. He shows 
with admirable clearness the fallacy of the advocates of 
the extended elective system who urge the Germat uni- 
versity for an example of the excellence of their theory. 
As Dr. Porter argues, the average American college stu- 
dent is not of the age, nor has he the previous training 
necessary to fit him for a free choice of stadies. 

In endeavoring to exalt our colleges into universities 
of the German type they fail to provide the necessary 
discipline and liberal training which should be undergone 
in order to prepare the student for so advanced and such 
an independent course. And he adds : 


‘* A point almost universally overlooked in this country is, that 
in Germany the gymnasium is the counterpart of the American col- 
lege. The proposal in America that the colleges should become 


universities, is equivalent to the proposal in Germany that the gym- 
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nasia should be transformed into universities; that is, that the in- 
struction now given in two or three advanced classes of the gymna- 
sium should be omitted in whole or in part, in order that the stu- 
dent might be admitted at once to professional or scientific study. 
Such a proposition in Germany would be received with derision.’’ 


Dr. Porter was also earnest in his support of the 
classics, and opposed vigorously the arguments advanced 
by President White, of Cornell, and others, against the 
prominence of Greek and Latin as required studies. A 
full statement of his position on these and other educa- 
tional subjects is to be found in his work American Col- 
leges and American Public, mentioned above. 

Still another quality in the character of Dr. Porter is 
his stern and unwavering adherence to the Christian faith. 
Those same profound and brilliant mental qualities which 
rendered him so able an occupant of the mental and 
moral science chair, when directed against skepticism and 
unbelief made of him a defender of the faith for which 
the church might well be thankful. He wrote no com- 
plete work on the evidences of Christianity, but in the 
volumes entitled Science and Sentiment and Fifteen 
Years in the Chapel of Yale College are to be found most 
valuable contributions on this subject. This !atter vol- 
ume, in fact, contains some of his best literary work as 
well as, on every page, indications of the loving interest 
for their welfare which endeared him to his many pupils. 


REMARKS ON BIRD MIGRATION.—III. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


Among those birds whose migrations are comparatively 
restricted in latitude we shall naturally expect to find less 
variation in individuals of the same species than among 
the more venturesome travelers. They are exposed to 
fewer disturbing causes and their surroundings during 


Redwing Blackbird. 


summer and winter are less sharply contrasted. Still, 
even with all these circumstances tending to perpetuate a 
strictly homogeneous race there often occurs an appreci- 
able difference between individuals from the extreme north- 
ern and southern points of the breeding range, though 
this is seldom so great as to induce naturalists to classify 
them as varieties or geographical races of the species. 
When, however, a species is distributed clear across the 
continent the case is different. Many disturbing influ- 
ences are brought to bear upon them, and the races may 
even come to be so plainly different in certain characters 
and so constant in these characters as to deserve the name 
even of new species. 

The red-winged blackbird furnishes an excellent illus- 
tration of this phenomenon. The typical species extends 
over considerably more than the eastern half of the United 
States, and southern individuals, though on the whole, of 
a slenderer form and perhaps of more delicate physique, 
vary very little from those which breed at the extreme 
northern limit of the range. The black plumage, when 
closely examined, shows a faint greenish sheen. The 
wing patch is deep scarlet, edged behind with light buff. 
On the Pacific coast there is a plainly marked variety of 
this species which most authors now have decided to con- 
sider a true species. The buff edging to the scarlet 
“epaulet” is nearly or quite obscured by the feathers 
being tipped with black. 

Between these two, in some of the valleys of the 
Pacific region, occurs a race which is plainly entitled to 
specific rank. The gloss of the plumage is bluish; 
the wing-patch, crimson; and its border is white, with 
very seldom any tinge of buff. The females of all these 
species differ much from the males, and to a slight extent 


black, but are plainly streaked with brown and dusky 
shades. 

These species are known scientifically as Agelzus phe- 
niceus, gubernator and tricolor. Now the tricolor differs 
from the parent stock more than the gubernator. ‘This 
is explained by the fact that its habitat is so closed in by 
mountains and deserts that it has become an almost resi- 
dent species in the strict acceptation of the term, whereas 
the gubernator more nearly conforms to the habits of the 


eastern species. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY." 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE ACT OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The nature of the activity of the soul in consciousness 
can be best learned by a careful analysis of individual 
acts of consciousness. Let us begin our study of this 
point, then, with an examination of the soul’s action in 
being conscious of seeing a flower. 

It is important, at the outset, to limit our field of view 
to the exact thing to be studied. We have defined con- 
sciousness as a species of presentation; hence, whatever 
acts are not strictly acts of presentation are not acts of 
consciousness. Presentation requires the presence, to the 
mind, of the object to be known, whether the object is 
material or mental. So that we can be conscious of an 
act of seeing only when, and so long as, the act is per- 
formed. I may know that an act of seeing is to be per- 
formed in the immediate future ; but this knowledge is 
not consciousness, for the act of seeing is not now a state 
or act of the mind. I may know that an act of seeing 
has just been performed, but this knowledge is not con- 
sciousness, for the reason that, not the act itself, but only 
an idea of the act, is present in the mind. In this case I 
may be conscious of remembering an act of seeing; but 
I am not conscious of the act itself, for this has already 
ceased. An act of consciousness, then, begins, continues, 
and ends with the state of mind of which we are con- 
scious. 

With these facts in mind, let us enter upon our inquiry 
into the nature of the soul’s activity in the consciousness 
of seeing a flower. This inquiry involves two points: 
First, the thing before the mind, that is the direct object 
of knowledge, in the consciousness of seeing a flower ; 
and, second, the knowledge gained by this act of con- 
sciousness. 

First, then, what is immediately before my mind, when 
Iam conscious of seeing a flower? The most obvious answer 
is the one already given, at least given by implication, 
namely, theactof seeing. But oncareful reflection we must 
include two other objects, or rather two other elements of 
the one compound object of knowledge. One of these is 
the thing seen, the flower, and the other the person seeing, 
the subject of the action. 

An act of seeing is inconceivable without the presence, 
to the mind, of the thing seen. An act of seeing a par- 
ticular thing, as a particular flower, differs from the act 
of seeing any other thing ; and hence the act of knowing 
this particular act of seeing must differ from every other 
act of consciousness, on account of the difference in the 
objects of consciousness,—namely, the different acts of 
seeing. The thing seen, then, in this case the flower, 
must be before the mind when the act of consciousness takes 
place. In so far, then, as the act of consciousness in- 
volves a knowledge of the thing seen, so far may the 
thing seen be properly said to form a part of the object 
of consciousness itself. At all events it is one of the ob- 
jects of knowledge necessarily present in the mind when 
the mind is conscious of the act of seeing the flower. 

On the other hand, when the act of seeing the flower is 
known, it is known as the act of the person who sees the 
flower ; and, hence, the consciousness of the mind’s act of 
seeing necessarily implies, is accompanied by, and con- 
ditioned upon, the knowledge which the conscious soul 
has of itself. And thus we find a third object of knowl- 
edge, or a third element in the complex object of knowl- 


edge, present to the mind in an act of consciousness, — 


namely, the self, the subject of the action. As in the 


case of the object of the act of seeing, the subject of the 
act, the self, constitutes one of the elements of the object 


from each other. They exhibit no trace whatever of 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. II., whole No. XXXV. 


of consciousness no farther than it is necessarily know) 


in the act of consciousness. 

It thus appears that during this act of consciousness 
three objects of knowledge are before the mind ; first, 
and prominently, the act of seeing; second, the object of 
the act of seeing the flower ; and, third, the soul itself as 
acting. ‘These elements we may designate, briefly, as the 
soul’s action, the object of the action, and the subject of 
the action. Are these three objects always present to the 
mind in every act of consciousness ? The analysis of a 
sufficient number of individual instances of consciousness 
will make this plain. The following may serve as ex. 
amples. 

Suppose I hear a sound. I am conscious of the act of 
hearing ; but I know it as the act of hearing a sound, and 
as an act performed by myself. Here, then, are involved 
the act, that is, hearing, the object of the act, that is, the 
noise, and the subject of the act, the self who hears. 

I am conscious of remembering. This involves a 
knowledge of the thing remembered, and of myself as the 
performer of the act of remembering. If I am conscious 
of a feeling of joy, I know, at the same time the cause of 
the feeling, and myself, the subject of the feeling. I am 
conscious of a feeling of moral obligation ; but this feeling 
is known to belong to me, and to impel to the doing of 
some act. Here, then, is the state of the soul, that is, 
the feeling of duty, the object of the feeling, or the act to 
be performed, and the subject, or the possessor of the 
feeling. 

It will thus be found, in all cases which are carefully 
analyzed, that a knowledge of an act or state of the soul 
involves a knowledge of something with reference to which 
the act or state exists, and of the mind itself, which is the 
subject of the act or state. 

If it be objected that the view here presented extends 
the action of the faculty of consciousness beyond the 
ground covered by the definition, inasmuch as the object 
of the soul’s activity, on the one hand, and also the mind 
which acts, on the other, are not included among acts and 
states of the soul, I reply that I am merely trying to 
show that a strict analysis of any act of consciousness 
brings to light the fact that these three objects, namely, 
self, the activity of self, and the object of that activity, 
are so connected that a knowledge of the activity itself 
necessarily involves a knowledge of both the others. 

But it is time to turn again to our example of the con- 
sciousness of seeing a flower, and to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the knowledge revealed to the mind by 
this act. 


THE DUCKING CHAIR. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


In the dim crypts of the fine old church of St. Mary, 
in Warwick, England, the visitor is brought face to face 
with a relic of old, times, famous in story and ballad, the 
ducking chair or eucking stool. This may be considered 


a time-honored institution of England, haying been used 
in some form as an instrument of punishment as long ag° 
as the time of the Norman Conquest, and referred to, we 
are told, in the Domesday Boke. It was sometimes more 
simple of construction than this of Warwick, which dates 
from some two to three centuries back. Its vietims were 
anciently fraudulent brewers and bakers, but its chief use 
was in punishing scolds. It is easy to imagine the enjoy- 
ment of the mob when some poor old woman whose tongue 
had given offence to her neighbors (perhaps having bee? 
too busy in their affairs) was tied into the chair and taken 


in procession through the borough ; we may be sure there 
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were plenty of willing hands to lead the horse which drew 
this clumsy vehicle to some convenient pond, where it was 
backed into the water, and the unfortunate culprit, unable 
to escape, submerged till she was glad to promise amend- 
ment. No wonder that Dame Gillian’s busy tongue was 
hushed at the ery: “Beware the cucking-stool, Dame 
Scant o’ grace.”* 

In an old English play, one of the characters mourns 
the degeneracy of the times; “ Things went well, madam, 
when the tongues of three or four old women kept the 
wives and daughters of a whole parish in awe.” Bat it 
would seem that the fathers of “ Merrie England were not 
awed so easily.” The ducking-chair was bad enough, 
surely. 

Scott.—The Betrothed. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


“Tur ScHvOL PRINCIPAL”: PrEs. GEORGE HoWLAND’s 
ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION. 


Long before the hour set for the address Central Music Hall 
was thronged with the teachers of the city and vicinity to listen to 
Superintendent Howland’s annual address. A burst of applause 
greeted him as he arose to read his paper. 

It would appear from the eager interest with which his audience 
listened, and the comments overheard among teachers, that on the 
subject of ‘‘ The School Principal’? Mr. Howland has excelled 
himself, which means a great deal to such as have heard him for a 
number of years. ; 

Tn his preamble Mr. Howland disclaimed all intention of any 
effort on his part of pleasing his fellow-teachers with any rhetorical 
flourishes or philosophical researches, offering for their considera- 
tion only a few of his own quaint thoughts. 

He styled the principal as the teacher of teachers, claiming that 
the tone, the character, and the spirit of each school rests with the 
principal. To him the weary, worn, and worried teacher turns for 
counsel and aid. Often when worn out with gum-chewing boys and 
troublesome girls, the teacher’s thoughts will turn to that haven of 
rest, the principal’s chair, but, alas, for all aspirations for rest in a 
revolving chair in a city where the superintendent classes the 
‘‘ office principal’’ as a superfluity. 

Instead of knowing one grade the principal should be familiar 
with the work of all the grades,—able to direct the efforts of the 
younger teachers and ascertain the cause of failure in the older 
teachers. He should be omnipresent but never intrusive, hearing 
and seeing everything, animating all with his spirit, for the school 
is just what the principal makes it. The school principal should 
know and plan his work as a general plansa battle on the field. 
In all his actions he should be wise, decisive, prompt, not weak, 
and dawdling. He should know how to distribute the pupils so 
that his school will start off on the opening morning as promptly as 
the machinery of a great factory starts off when the lever is 
touched. He should be prepared for all emergencies that may 
arise. Tuesday morning should find a school in working order, 
with carefully prepared programs on every blackboard. With 
scarcely forty weeks in the school year no time should be lost, the 
principal should be vigilant, alert, and active. 

To the aphorism ‘‘ We learn to do by doing,’? Mr. Howland 
took exception, his version being ‘‘ We learn to do, by learning to 
do what other people do, and then improving upon it.’’ No routine 
work is instructive. There should be skillful training. A teacher 
whose attention was called to the subject of teaching geography, 
replied, ‘‘ I have taught this subject for fourteen years,’’ and Mr. 
Howland added, ‘‘ she was just fourteen years behind the times.’’ 
When we have learned one thing we have taken just one step for- 
ward, 

The principal is the school, the one over a thousand. Here is 
his field, for through his teachers hfs efforts reach the pupils. He 
must be strong, sympathetic, upholding the weak and encouraging 
and appreciating the strong, for this brings loyalty. He should 
have discretion and discernment. A principal that cannot win the 
love and codperation of hie teachers is lacking in something. 

The principal should be ever ready to render aid to those under 


him. Here Mr. Howland cautioned the teachers against sending 
pupils to the principal’s office for trifles. No teachershould send a 
pupil to the principal in haste or in anger. He advised them to 
talk with the principal before sending a pupil to him for correction, 
which would often do away with the necessity. The principal 
should at all times sustain the teacher, even though she be in the 
wrong; he should help her to see her way out of the difficulty, and 
then advise for the future. Too often upon entering his office the 
principal is encountered by a boy with ‘‘ Teacher sent me.’’ 
‘*What for?”’ ‘I don’ know.’’ ‘“‘What did you do?” 
**Nothin’.’’ If sent to his room unpunished the teacher feels 
that the principal has not sustained her. He also cautioned teach- 
ers against sending notes full of petty complaints to parents, and 
would approve of having all notes written to parents by teachers 
inspected by the principal. 

Things which may cause teachers sleepless nights and worrying 
days often seem trifling to doting parents, who look upon their chil- 
dren as good, the schoolma’am as a cravk,and the principal not mach 
better. With the perfect teacher there are no incorrigible pupils. 
The principal should be ready to help the inexperienced teacher, 
the beginner, who comes into the schoolroom without definite aims, 
no special training, and without interest in her work. Here is a 
field for the school principal ; happy he who knows his opportunity. 

The principal should take a class himself, now and then, and 
always be ready to make suggestions. He should be alert, courte- 
ous, and always reliable. 


Touching upon the matter of promotion, Mr. Howland mentioned 


of promotion should deter a teacher from underrating and depreci- 
ating the work of the teacher from whom she has received the class. 

No teacher sheuld question the work of the teacher below her,— 
never beat over old straw. Pupils should be kept back when not 
fully up with the class; the pupil who is sixteen years old before 
reaching the high school should prove a subject for investigation by 
the board of education. The outline course of instruction should 
be carefully followed under the direction of the principal. 

The principal who is surprised by the failure of a class at the 
close of a year has been remiss in his duties. Where were his eyes ? 
He should have been thoroughly aware of the character of the in- 
struction given; he should have known enough of the advancement 
of the class and ability of the teacher to have promoted it without 
an examination. If he had a poor teacher, he should not have been 
surprised. 

There was not a school but had some marked influence, some 
teacher that was doing excellent work. Assist the good by making 
it contagious. Let teachers visit; they will bring back some good 
report from other rooms or other me the in which good work is 
done. Look for reasons of failure to principals. 

Mr. Howland would not utter a word in regard to normal train- 
ing. He fully appreciates the value of teaching good methods, and 
the reasons for facts, and the inspiration to and love for study which 
he styled as ‘‘ the most enobling and entrancing of our work.’’ He 
feels convinced that our best teachers must be made in our own 
schools, by the aid of the principal. The principal’s worth can be 
best estimated by his success in converting young teachers into efli- 
cient, earnest workers. 

In referring to an article in an educational Journal, Mr. Howland 
took exception to a statement to the effect that ‘* obedience should 
be immediate and absolute.’’ Discipline should be a small part of 
the teacher’s work. Absolute and immediate obedience on the part 
of the soldier on the battlefield he considered imperative, but for 
the child it was unreasonable and absurd. He admitted prompt 
and cheerful obedience as a necessity, and it should be based upon 
respect for the teacher. A principal should watch the mental de- 
velopment of his teachers. They should know the underlying 
principles of which methods are but the flower. 

In conclusion, he spoke of the little schoolhouse under the hill as 
compared with the schools of the present. Of the 17,000 teachers 
and 90,000 pupils, many, he felt, would look back with gratitude 
to the wise control of the school principal. 

Every good thing is timely, and Mr. Howland’s able address, 
coming at the opening of the school year, cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of inestimable good. M. W. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 


NEw YorK, Sept. 20, 1888. 

The vast machinery of our school system is already in smooth 
running order. The new buildings are filled, and the daily routine 
goes on inside their walls as if it had always been. Out of the 
immense corps of teachers the ranks of last year are only broken 
by three resignations. This promises to be a year of changes 
which will affect all branches of the system. The work which was 
begun last spring already shows signs of being vigorously resumed 
both in and out of the School Board. The Sun continues its re- 
ports of its own private visitor to the school buildings. Superin- 
tendendent Jasper is having a thorough investigation made of the 
sanitary and over-crowded condition of all the schools, and all the 
interests so vigorously started last year, are being pressed with re- 
newed vigor. 

* * 

The Normal College is not yet settled to its larger usefulness. 
The question is raised as to whether its former officers are entitled 
to their places under the new law by which it is opened to all 
young women living in the city. This makes it a general girls’ 
normal college, instead of the former regulation institution whose 


students were restricted to graduates of the grammar schools. The 
disputed right of the officers is an opening for those who are not 
satisfied with the present faculty, and once more the time-honored 
caviling at the Normal College waxeth warm. Her trustees,—and 
those of the boys’ college also,—tried to hold a meeting last week, 
but neither had a quorum. 

* * * 


The Y. M. C. A. invites the young men of New York to a new 
and exceedingly interesting course of practical talks, ‘or free lect- 
ures, this fall,—more interesting in their promise than any they 
have yet given. ‘They are to be, ‘‘ Electricity in Its Modern Ap- 
plications ’’ (illustrated by experiments), by Schuyler S. Wheeler, 
electrician to the Board of Electrical Control, Oct. 5; ‘* Civil Ser- 
vice as a Field for Young Men,’’ by the Hon. Fred. A. Potts, see- 
retary of the National Civil Service Reform Association, Oct. 12; 
Photography,” illustrated by experiments, by George G. Rock- 
wood, the well-known Union Square photographer, Oct. 19; and 
‘* Training For Trades,’’ by Joha J. Tucker, builder, and member 
of the new Aqueduct Commission and ex-president of that conser- 
vative and honored old institution, the Society of Mechanics and 


The increasing popularity of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
among New York concert goers has been strongly manifest this 
week, when the sale of season tickets was begun for the Friday 
afternoon public rehearsals. At the auction sale of choice seasons, 
as high as $66 was paid over the regular price, $12, for the season 
ticket, and a great deal of enthusiasm was kept up during the bid- 


ding. On Monday evening 200 men were in line waiting for the 
beginning of the sale of the cheap seats, Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Gerike will not disappoint them, and the patriotic New Yorker re- 
joices in this evidence of the musical taste of his townsmen. 

Mr. Damrosel, leader of the Metropolitan Opera House chorus, 
has returned, and opened, by the way, that interesting class for 
teachers, some mention of which was made in this correspondence 
before vacation, and others have been gradually returning since the 
first of the month. 

Steinway for the Thomases as well as the Gerickes has been brushed 
and aired, and Mr. Frank Van der Stucken has already announced a 
series of four classical afternoon concerts at Chickering Hall, to be 
begun the middle of October. The dates of these important events 
(for so were his concerts regarded last year) are Oct. 17 and 31, 
and Nov. 14 and 28, at 3.30. It is probably more good than bad 
news to most of us that the little Josef Hofmann’s father has 
broken his son’s engagement for another American tour at present, 
on the ground that his physician forbids the child’s playing in 


public again for @ year, HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 


HDUCATION. 


the baneful habit of censuring a predecessor's work. The very fact 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 


BERGEN, JR., BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


Il. 


It will not be necessary in this place to give, even in 
outline, directions for the construction of a physical lab- 
oratory, for its equipment, or for the purchase and manu- 
facture of apparatus, since these matters have all been 
fully treated in the guides to physical laboratory practice, 
already referred to in a former article.* It may be well, 
however, to say that the room must be set aside for the 
exclusive use of the class or classes in experimental 
physics, and that the teacher must be absolutely at liberty, 
not only during the physics hour, but also during several 
other hours of the week, to arrange for and to direct the 
experiments, unvexed by any care of schoolrooms or of 
pupils, save those actually engaged in laboratory work. 
In too many high schools, of all sizes, this manifest pre- 
requisite to successful experimentation is disregarded. 
The size of the divisions for laboratory practice is a 
very important matter. Not more than half as many 
pupils at a time can be overlooked to advantage as can be 
heard in recitation ;—perhaps the number twelve, that has 
been designated as the maximum for the most satisfactory 
work, is a fair limit. There must not be so many as to 
make it inconvenient for the teacher to get to the bench 
of each pupil at frequent intervals, during his rounds, in 
order to check at the outset any gross error on the part 
of the experimenter, and thus prevent the whole hour 
being wasted in following out a misconception of the con- 
ditions of an experiment. 

On entering the laboratory the whole division may be 

detained for a few moments before taking their positions 
at the benches, while the instructor assigns the work and 
points out, apparatus in hand, any details of manipula- 
tion not easily otherwise shown. The directions for each ex- 
periment should be posted upon the blackboard, which ought 
to extend all the way around the room, except where 
door or windows occur. No matter how explicit the 
handbook may be, the instructor will usually find some 
additions to be made, ¢.g., in regard to modifications of 
the experiments, made necessary by using different ap- 
paratus from that recommended in the laboratory guide 
adopted. Where a slavish adherence to the course laid 
down in any one book, would fail to make use of appa- 
ratus on hand, and necessitate the purchase of other 
pieces, it would obviously be more rational to make any 
substitutions of experiments that might best utilize the 
existing resources of the school. An important topic to 
be treated in the blackboard directions, is the limit of ac- 
curacy which is to be required, in each experiment. This 
will depend largely on the nature and condition of the 
apparatus used, a sort of “personal equation ” for each 
piece, which the instructor should in the more delicate 
experiments, if possible, determine by his own careful 
work, in advance of that of the class. 
Again, the degree of accuracy to be insisted upon de- 
pends both upon the nature of the experiment itself and 
the maturity of the pupils. It is very necessary to 
caution pupils not to use more decimal places than the 
accuracy of the experiment will warrant. This should be 
fully explained to the class. The teacher should always 
furnish a running commentary on the conditions of suc- 
cess, and should from time to time (perhaps in writ- 
ten exercises) call for a full statement by the class, of 
the principal causes of error in the determinations made 
during the current week or month. 


BY J. Y. 


* Published in the JouRNAL for May 24, 1888. 


HOW NOT TO TEACH. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, CINCINNATI, 0. 


One day I was on my way to a school in the outskirts 
of Berlin, when riding on the tramway I espied the sign, 
“Royal Teachers’ Seminary.” On the previous day I 
had inspected a similar institution for young ladies, and 
the desire arose to see this one, evidently a normal school 
for young men. A comparison, I thought, would be very 
instructive. I acted upon the impulse and entered the 


building. The rector received me kindly, and handed me 
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over to the next in command, because he himself had to 
leave the building to conduct an examination in another 
part of the city. This teacher was engaged in giving a 
lesson in chureh history. I thought this a very good be- 
ginning, and was about to pat myself on the back for my 
luck, metaphorically speaking, when, lo! I abruptly 
stopped congratulating myself, for the teacher was a 
scold / 

He was a massive man, a strong man, a man who exer- 
cised a power of command which might have been better 
fitted for military service than in the schoolroom. He 
was utterly void of tact, and trampled upon the children’s 
dignity, as though his massive foot stepped upon pebbles. 
He made his importance felt so severely that he confused 
his pupils. He intimidated them by his glance, by his 
mode of questioning and his seemingly compassionate 
smile, which seemed to imply, “I know you can’t grasp 
this, but I'll ask you, nevertheless, to make you feel your 
utter worthlessness.” His reign was a reign of terror. 

No answer was left without severe criticism, and every 
time he got through with a boy after severely squeezing 
him (metaphorically speaking), and deriding him, when 
occasion offered, I saw the boy take his seat with a woe- 
begone countenance that reminded me of Lady Jane in 
“ Patience,” when she sighs, “Crushed again.” When 
the substance of the answer was correct, the teacher found 
fault with its form. When the form was correct but the 
answer did not fully cover the subject asked for, or when 
the boy in his anguish tried to branch out and reach over 
as much ground as he could to satisfy the teacher, sarcas- 
tic remarks followed which were positively hateful. The 
boys, on an average about fifteen years old, resembled so 
many sheep in a thunderstorm. 

But mind you well, my patient reader, the teacher was 
not profane. Not a nickname, not a word escaped him 
which might have been interpreted as a direct insult. 
But his manner of applying reproof was so icy, so pene- 
trating, so chilling, and the reproof was given for such 
trifling things that it took my breath away. There was 
not a word of commendation, not a look of approval dur- 
ing the whole lesson, not a friendly, helpful glance. It 
appeared as though the teacher considered it beneath him- 
self to waste such things on a gang of criminals. T did 
not get to sketch the lesson. My attention was entirely 
absorbed by studying how not to teach. 

It will ever remain true, We are apt to copy our own 
teachers in our mode of teaching, and therefore the best 
teachers and educators are barely good enough as normal 
school teachers. This lesson chilled me through and 
through, and [ left the building. From other teachers in 
the city, upon very cautious and veiled inquiry, I heard 
that the one I had listened to was an exception, but I can- 
not help pondering about the anomaly, that a man of his 
caliber should teach the religion of love, Christianity. He 
certainly acted like a veritable Peter Arbus in very trans- 
parent disguise. I am very happy to say I did not find 
another specimen of a cruel scold like this one during all 
my visits in the schools of Berlin, or elsewhere in Europe, 
but I offer this pen-picture to the public to point out a 
glaring contrast. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY MARION T. KITTREDGE. 
Water. 


I. An odorless, colorless, tasteless liquid,—a chemical 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen. 
IL. Appearances. 
1. Aériform. 
a. Vapor,—invisible particles of water produced by 
heat. 
b. Steam,—visible vapor. 
c. Clouds,—elevated bodies of moisture. 
d. Fogs,—surface clouds. 
2. Liquid. 
a. Rain,—precipitation of moisture. 
6. Serein,—fine rain from a clear and cloudless sky. 
—Huzley, p. 41. 
c. Mist,—heavy, driving fog. 
d. Dew,—moisture condensed during night. 
3. Solid. 
a. Snow,—crystalized raindrops 


b.§lce,—erystalized water. 
Frost work on window-pane. 
Around air holes on ponds. 


e. Hail,—--frozen rain. 

d. White frost,—frozen dew. 

e. Sleet,—melted snow chilled by a cold current. 
1. In atmosphere. 


III. Where found. 2. On surface of earth. 
8. In the interior of earth. 


Illustrations : 


Atmospheric Moisture. 


I. Proofs of atmospheric moisture. 

1. A pitcher of cold water on a warm day is covered 
with moisture. 

2. Mixture of snow and salt causes frost on outside of 
dish. 

3. Dew. 

4. Rust due to damp air.—Hualey, p. 75. * 

5. Admitting cold air into a warm room produces : 

( Mist, and sometimes 
(Snow.—Z'yndall, p- 5. 
6. Disappearance of water when exposed. 
7. Hygroscopic substances. 
a. Sulphuric acid. 
b. Lime slakes in air. 
ce. Hygrometers.—Huzley, p. 70. 
II. How reach air. 

1. Heat is an expansive force, overcomes cohesion, con- 
sequently changes bodies into aériform. This 
change may be called vaporization.— Hualey, p. 66. 

2. Vaporization. 

a. If change is quiet,—evaporation. 

b. If change is noisy,—ebulition. 

ec. If it takes place without changing to a liquid sub- 
stance,—sublimation, iodine (note experiment). 

3. Heat is furnished by heat rays of sun.—Huzley, 
p- 78; Tyndall, p. 8. 

4. Being lighter it rises, and air drinks it up. 

III. Evaporation depends upon: 
1. Temperature. 3. Renewal of air. 
2. Dryness of air. 4. Extent of surface exposed. 
IV. How suspended. 
. Adhesion of liquids to gases. 


1 
2. As hollow vesicles. 
3. As minute particles,—water, dust.— Tyndall, p. 4. 


THE USE OF PRINTERS’ MARKS. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


I would teach the use of printers’ marks to children for 
use in correcting compositions, because : 

1. It teaches pupils a definite system, that will be of 
absolute use to them in their future career, if they are 
ever employed on the press in any capacity, or if they try 
to “soar on. the ambitious wings of literature.” If we 
are growing to be “a nation of writers,” as a famous au- 
thor thinks, there will be a greater demand than ever for 
proof-readers, compositors, editors, and publishers. 

2. It develops a desire for “neat copy ” on the part of 
the scholars, and this, surely, is not a small gain in these 
days of rapid and careless penmanship. 

3. It develops the pupils’ powers of observation, for 
they have not only these marks to interpret, but the cor- 
rections to indicate in others’ exercises and to make them 
in their own. 

I found that nearly all the class read their essays over 
carefully to see what marks were needed, and that some 
re-wrote them several times; I never found but two or 
three who did this when I corrected essays the old-fash- 
ioned way. 

It may be urged as an objection, that all printers do 
not use the same marks, neither do all publishers punc- 
tuate alike, the Century using a dash where the Atlantic 
uses a comma and dash. 

We do not want a slavish adherence to the letter of 
any rules for punctuating or proof correeting. There are 
advocates of “close pointing” and of “liberal pointing,” 
and there is a happy middle course. No “hard and 
fast’ rules ever taught any one to punctuate well. At- 
tention to the sense of the thought, and careful observa- 
tion of the punctuation in the best books, magazines, and 
newspapers cannot fail to teach a child to use his common 


sense, 


Encourage the scholars to study the different styles, 
and if one prefers Cobbett’s, and another Goold Brown’s, 
and a third John Wilson’s, whose Treatise on Punctua- 
tion is so widely and favorably known,—and a fourth 
Clark’s, rejoice that you have scholars with individual 
tastes and preferences. 

Only teach each one to use his judgment, to punctuate 
with a clear understanding of his own meaning, not to 
correct another’s exercise until sure of the writer’s mean- 
ing, and after adopting some method to be as uniform 
with himself as possible,—even though Webster does 
write “ bumble-bee, . . . sometimes called humble-bee,” 
and then, forgetting the tiny and deceptive hyphen, 
calmly lets it appear under H thus: “ humblebee, . . . 
often called bumblebee.” 

Cobbett says, “It is evident that, in many cases, the 
use of the comma must depend upon taste.” But let not 
“taste”? degenerate into carelessness. 

That “Error is wrought by want of thought” is not 
too trite a fact to need a good deal of thought spent upon 
it, and a great deal of action spent in overcoming it 
among our pupils. Horace E. Scudder writes: “ My ob- 
servation leads me to think that pretty much all the gen- 
uine improvement in educational methods has sprung 
from the brains and practical work of teachers.” 

Will not some who have newer and better methods for 
correcting compositions tell us about them ? 

Will not some who have used this method in a differ- 
ent way give us their experience ? 


SUBORDINATE PROPOSITIONS. 
BY ELLEN E. THOMPSON. 


We teach that the principal uses of the subordinate 
proposition are five,—subject, object, attribute, adjective, 
adverbial. After the textbook illustrations have been 
used, the pupils are much interested in outline stories like 
the examples which I give. 

One cannot secure the much-desired variety of expres- 
sion where she tells her story in complex sentences. This 
may, however, serve as a suggestion, and many are the 
subjects for similar fragmentary stories. The talks that 
come while we are filling in the blanks give the teacher 
opportunity to help individually in the right use of words 
and expressions. 

When we write these lessons we use a diagram, as 
below. To secure accuracy, I mark each proposition 
right (ten) or wrong (zero). I dictate, point by point, 
and the pupils keep together. Then we exchange papers, 
mark in the class, and return papers for correction. 

In the last series I have added an eleventh sentence. 
Occasionally I allow an extra mark of five per cent. on 
one lesson. It makes the average on the five one per cent. 
higher, but the pupil feels many per cent. richer. 


Illustrations. 


1. Jason obtained the golden fleece that was guarded 


by a dragon. 
2. When Ulysses had reached his ship, he called loudly 
to Polyphemus. 


Kind. Use. Basis. Con. Class. 
1. Adj. limits fleece that was guarded that rel. pro. 
2. Adv. limits called when Ulysses when  conj. adv. 

had reached ship 


The points in the diagram are kind of clause, use, basis 
of proposition, connective, class of connective. 


THE TROJAN WAR. 


1. Eris made discord among the guests that attended 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 2. She threw among 
them an apple that bore the inscription: “For the most 
beautiful.” 3. Juno, Minerva, and Venus claimed the 
apple that Eris threw. 4. Jupiter said that Paris must 
decide. 5. The goddesses went to Mt. Ida, where the 
beautiful shepherd Paris was tending his flocks. 6. When 
the goddesses appeared before him, each one'tried to bias 
his decision in her favor. 7. When Paris decided in favor 
of Venus, the other goddesses became his enemies. 8. 
Venus promised that he should have the fairest of women 
for his wife. 9, 10. Paris sailed to Greece, where he was 
cordially received by Menelaus, who was king of Sparta. 

1. Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was the very woman 
that, Venus had destined for Paris. 2, 3. Helen had had 


many suitors that promised they would defend her. 4- 
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When Paris carried Helen from Greece, Menelaus called 
upon the chieftains to help him recover his wife. 5: 
Ulysses, who was happy at home, hesitated. 
Helen should be defended by the chieftains had been 
proposed by Ulysses. 7, 8. When the messenger arrived 
at Ithaca, Ulysses pretended that he was mad. 9. That 
he was not a madman was easily proved. 10. When two 
years had been spent in preparation the fleet and army 
assembled in Aulis. 

1. Agamemnon killed a stag that was sacred to Diana. 
2. The goddess produced a calm that kept the ships in 
port. 3. A soothsayer announced that the wrath of the 
goddess could only be appeased by sacrifice. 4. Iphige- 
nia, who was the daughter of Agamemnon, was sent for. 
5. The pretence was that she was to marry Achilles. _ 6. 
When she was about to be sacrificed the goddess re- 
lented. 7. The goddess bore her toa temple, where she 
became priestess. 8. That the goddess was appeased was 
proved by favorable winds. 9. When the wished-for 
winds had come, the Greeks set sail. 10. The Greeks 
found that the Trojans opposed their landing. 

1. A statue of Minerva, which was called the Palla- 
dium, was in Troy. 2. The Trojans said that it had fall- 
en from the sky. 3,4. The belief was that the city 
could not be taken while the statue remained in it. 5. 
Two Greeks secured the Palladium, which they carried 
from the city. 6. When this had been done the city did 
not fall. 7. Ulysses advised that they should take Troy 
by stratagem. 8. The Greeks pretended that they had 
abandoned the siege. 9. They constructed a wooden 
horse, which they filled with armed men. 10. They 
sailed away as if for a final departure. 

1. The Trojans rejoiced because the enemy had gone. 
2. Laocoin, the priest of Neptune, advised that the horse 
should be left outside the gates. 3. He threw his lance 
against the horse, which seemed to groan. 4. Sinon, a 
Greek spy, who had been left, was now brought before 
the chiefs. 5. He said that the horse was an offering to 
Minerva. 6. Two serpents advanced directly to the spot 
where Laocoin stood with his two sons. 7. When La- 
ocoién tried to save his sons, he, too, was involved in the 
serpents’ coils. 8. The Trojans thought that the gods thus 
showed their displeasure. 9. The general wish was that 
the horse should be introduced into the city. 10. Atnight 
the armed men that were in the horse were let out by 
the traitor, Sinon. 11. Troy was now completely sub- 
daed by them and the Greeks that returned under cover 
of the night. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS.—IIL. 


Ilas the invention of percentage added anything to the scope of 
arithmetical computations? Explain, State the field of its appli- 
cation, and its especial advantages. 


FIRST ANSWER BY DR. THOS, HILL, PORTLAND, ME. 


In the comparison of two fractions it isa great conventence to re- 
duce them to a common denominator, because you have then 
simply to conipare the numerators. This is an excellence of deci- 
mal fractions, not noticed in my answer to the first query. Per- 
centages are simply decimal fractions of two places. In other 
words, in percentage we mentally make one one-hundredth a new 


unit of comparison. Percentage is so many cents on the dollar, or, 
so many hundredths of any other unit than the dollar. Its scope is 
thus as universal as the art of numbers, and its especial advantages 
are those of decimal fractions. The student and the teacher who 
have unfortunately learned arithmetic wrong end first ; that is, be- 
come familiar with vulgar fractions before decimals,—will find 
great advantages in considering percentage in the light of a fraction 
of one hundred taken as a representative number. Thus, if three 
quarters of one per cent. in a lot of grain is defective, it means that 
one hundred bushels will, on an average, have three pecks of bad 
grain in it. The distinctness of conception which we all have of 
percentage in money is brought out by our decimal currency. The 
same distinctness would, in a few years, be given to p®rcentage in 
other matters by the adoption of a decimal system like the metric, 


SECOND ANSWER BY DR. EDWD. 8. BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


The invention of Percentage bas made extensive additions to the 
scope of arithmetical computations, Percentage is really a method 
of comparing numbers through their relation to one hundred ; and 


this abstractly considered, would introduce several new cases, and a 
variety of new practical problems in arithmetic. ¥ 

Thas in the primary comparison of numbers, the unit is made the 
basis of comparison. This is true of both fractions and integers. 
In percentage one hundred is made the basis of comparison ; and the 


per cent. of 4 is 2?’’ the numbers are compared through the stan- 


dard of one hundred. The result in the former case is one half a| dumb, dull, hence it is not activity in evil, but total absence of 
unit; the result in the latter case is 50, per cent, the basis of thought | good. There is a chance for close discrimination in its use. 


6. That | known as Interest. Percentage proper involves at least three dis- 


duced to two general cases: First, problems not involving the ele- 
ment of time; second, problems involving the element of time. 
The former is sometimes called Percentage proper; the latter is 


tinct cases (p= b Xr; b=p+r,andr= p— >). 
involves at least four distinct cases, (J =p X r X t; p= I+ 
rXt,r=I+pXt,andt=I~+pxXr). Besides these dis- 
tinct cases, the facility with which the subject is applied to busi- 
ness has given a wide extension of the method to practical business 
problems, making percentage now one of the most extensive and 
practical that is found in our arithmetics. It should be remarked 
also that our decimal currency has done much to stimulate this 
development. 


Interest 


“ EITHER” AND “NEITHER.” 


[We copy the following from the Christian Union, and ask both 
teachers and pupils to ‘‘ make a note on’t.’’—Ep. | 

In the words either or neither, Webster gives both pronunciations 
as correct. In British Columbia the broad { obtains entirely. 
Which is the established or preferred pronunciation in correct East- 
ern usage ? 

There is but one lexicographer (and this one not of note) who 
prefers ither. Many lexicographers do not consider ither admis- 
sible, though it is finding its way into dictionaries as an admissible 
though not the preferable pronunciation. The best pbilologist in 
this country (Professor Whitney of Yale) speaks of the modern 
tendency toward ither as a reasonless infection which ought to be 
stoutly opposed. Both past and present usage are overwhelmingly 
in favor of éther, the pronunciation which is in accordance with the 
analogy of the language. But in public speaking, sther is found to be 
the easier pronunciation to give distinctly. Itis used by many people 
who are careful and scrupulous in their use of language; by almost 
none who are careless; and by few, if any, who are students of or 
specialists in language. Ither is heard more often in England than 
in America. Both are allowable, but there are few, if any, other 
cases in the language in which usage and scholarship both agree so 
overwhelmingly in favor of one form as against another admitted to 
be allowable as in the choice of éther over ither. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


It is easy to see how the misapp ion of R. E. Binford re- 
specting this subject arises by the following lines from the first par- 
agraph of his article in the JOURNAL of Sept. 13. He indicates 
‘*a protest against the position commonly held by grammarians, 
that the two verbs of these sentences and all the verbs of the two 
classes to which they belong are alike in the respect of their taking 
two direct objects.’’ He emphasizes the word ‘‘alike,’’ whereas 
none of the standard Greek and Latin grammars regard these con- 
structions as alike ‘in respect of their taking two direct objects.’’ 
See Harkness, Sees. 373 and 374, and Goodwin, Sees. 164 and 166. 
Verbs of making, choosing, calling, etc., admit two accusatives, 
but not precisely as do verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, etc. 
The second accusatives following the first-named class are called 
predicate accusatives, and this marks the distinction which appears 
in the passive. 

Boston, Sept. 17. 


R, L. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— It is proper to say ‘‘ the Mansard ’’ or ‘‘ the French ’’ roof, 
since the style of roof to which reference is made was invented by 
Francois Mansard or Mansart, a French architect, who lived in the 
17th century. X. 


— What English king was called ‘‘ The Defender of the Faith ?”’ 
Ontario. 
Henry VILI. was the first English king who bore the above title. 
He obtained this in 1521 from Pope Leo X. for having written 
against Luther. 


— Can any one tell me where I can find a description of the vil- 
lage of Broek, a wonderfully clean place in Holland? I read the 
sketch, when a child, in a reader at school, but 1 have forgotten 
the name of the book as well as that of the author of the paper, 
and I shall be extremely glad to find the article again. : 
Boston, 


— Please give the pronunciation of the Alpine flower edebweiss ; 
also the botanical name. 

Rollinsford, N. H. P. 
A’-del-vise. The signification is ‘‘ noble purity.’’ ‘The botan- 
ical name is gnaphalium leontopodium, the flower being of the same 
genus as our life everlasting. 


— Normandy, France, is the Northmen’s land. ‘lhe story goes 
that the giant Rollo, the leader of the Northmen, from J)enmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, tormented the people of this prov- 
ince until he was given the French king’s daughter for his wife. 
At the wedding he was baptized under the name and title of Duke 
Robert, and he afterwards settled in this country, which was named 
Normandy in his honor. T. 


FACTS. 
WORDS. 
Chestnut from Castanea, Thessaly. 


Jalap is from Jalapa, Mexico. 
Tobacco, from an island by that name. 


and expression being one hundred. 
Abstractly considered all the applications or processes may be re- 


Soe, imperfectly, absence of tact. It is a word rarely used cor- 
rectly. 

To cabbage, an inelegant expression, with no special significance, 
comes from the way they harvest cabbages by cutting off the head, 
and is well used only with reference to such embezzling as comes 
from cutting off. It is used in regard to the purloining of tailors 
who eut off too much cloth, ete. To use it skillfully is art, but it 
is almost never so used, 

The cabinet is those who occupy a cabin, or private room together. 
The president's cabinet was so Euienated because of the peculiarly 
secret character of their conferences. 

Dajt is closely allied to “‘ deaf,’’ referring to the stupidity that 
comes from half hearing, hence has come to signify to do slight 
things without attention and appreciation, hence thoughtlessly gay. 
It is a word te be used with caution, but may be effective. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The smallest people of the world are the Ahkas, of Central Africa. 
The average height for both sexes is 4 feet 544 inches, 
America has 333 colleges. Of these, 155 pr Latin by the 
Roman method; 144 by the English, and 34 by the Continental. 
Nineveh was forty.miles in circumference ; Babylon, fifty miles; 
Thebes, twenty-seven miles ; Athens, twenty-five miles; and Rome 
thirteen miles, 


The art of paper-making has reached a point where a growing 
tree may be cut down, made into paper, and turned out as a news- 
paper, all within thirty-six hours. 


Savannah, Ga., was founded in 1733. The noted divine, White- 
field, spent some years in its early days preaching there and estab- 
lishing a church and orphans’ asylum. 

As early as the reign of Philip IL of Spain, —1544-15098,—a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama was proposed, but in view of a pos- 
sible national monopoly ‘‘ his Majesty decreed that no one should 
. —_— attempt or even propose such an undertaking, under pain 
of death.’ 


The generally accepted statement that the largest nugget ever found 
in California was worth a little more than $21,000 is an erroneous 
one. J. J. Finney, ‘‘ Old Virginia,’’ found a pieee of gold about 
six miles from Downieville, Sierra County, on August 21, 1866, 
that weighed five thousand ounces and was worth $0,000, the 
largest piece of pure gold ever discovered, so far as accounts go. 
Heretofore, the Australian nugget, found in the Ballarat gold 
fields, has been considered the largest; it was valued at $60,000,— 
Argonaut, 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


QUANTITY IN LATIN, 


Another quite able article from Ohio appears in the special num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, in which this subject is treated at some 
length. The arguments, however, against an early and thorough 
study of prosody as a means of acquiring an intelligent compre- 
hension of the rules for Latin accent are instructive but unsatis- 
factory. Much is taught in some schools about long and short 
vowels that is often unintelligible to pupils who are not early 
brought face to face with Latin prosody where they can see what 


it all means. The .illustration I gave of one of the most emi- 
nent of living poets, whose name is a household word in millions of 
families throughout the civilized world, but who frankly told the 
writer of these lines a few years ago that he never knew where to 
put the accent on a Latin word, is a confirmation of all that I claim 
with reference to the importance of making thorough work in 
prosody as soon as practicable. A pupil taught in this way will see 
at once what you mean by saying that the penult, if long, is 
accented, but if short the accent must be upon the antepenult, as 
soon as he recognizes in the first four lines of the -2neid that he 
gives double the time to o in Junonis that he gives to the same vowel 
either in /itera or memorem, and that therefore if he should meet 
these words in any author of Latin prose he would accent the 
penult in Junonis, but the antepenult in either of the other words. 
Much of the deficiency in respect to the understanding of this 
subject as it has often been taught, is to be attributed to the suppo- 
sition that it was necessary to memorize a great multiplicity of 
rules before any attempt was made to scan, whereas great facility 
in scanning can be acquired with no memorizing of rules whatever, 
by simple practice begun slowly but steadily persisted in as merely 
incidental to translation. This word “ incidental ’’ is suggested to 
me by the article from Ohio. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston, 
SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
GREEK PROSE. 
Yale. 


Translate into Attic Greek : 

Clearchus was a war-loving Lacedaemonian who, after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war could not live in peace, but left home in order to 
fight against the Thracians. He disobeyed the Ephors and came 
as an exile to Cyrus, who told him that he would make him very 
rich if he would go with him against his brother, the king. On the 
death of Cyrus, Coenen Me the Greek mercenaries, but was 

ly slain by Tissaphernes. 
an who joined the expedition of Cyrus 
because of his friendship for Proxenus. He was afterward banished 
from Athens. 
Princeton. 

The general rose and said: Fellow soldiers, let us conquer in this 
battle or die fighting bravely. For if we are taken by the enemy, 
we shall be deprived of our wives and children, of our fatherland, 


and of life itself. Do not, however, fear that this will happen. For 
Currants were originally ‘‘ Corinths ’’ from the name of the city. | if the enemy did not have cavalry, they would not fight, but baving 
horses they can, if beaten, the more easily retreat. When he bad 
finished speaking he sat down, and the soldiers shouted, Lead us, 
Bachelor, L. baccalarius, tenant on a kind of farm called vn bac-| for we will follow you, even through fire. 

relations of numbers are determined from this as a standard. |calaria,”’ a soldier not old enough nor rich enough to lead his re- 
Thus, when I say ‘‘ What part of 4 is 2?” the numbers are com-|tainers into battle with a banner. It is interesting to note the con- 


i i it ; i igi d with its present use. 
pared through their relation to the unit; but when I say ‘‘ What! nection of the original use of the wor sat the task of 
deep, they fought on horseback. If no one bad conquered them, 
they would not have fled. Cyrus used to praise whomsoever he 


Amherst. 
After him another spoke as follows: Menon halted his own army 


used discriminatingly. It means, as is evident from (ad, unskill- 


Badly, always an awkward adverb, but sometimes siguificant if if he were not brave I should 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 27, 


Keep good-natured. 


VENTILATE your schoolroom. 


Ler no man accuse you of being fanatical on the ques- 
tions of the hour. 


“ Raprp but inaccurate” is a serious reflection upon a 
pupil’s work in numbers. 


Tue forthcoming report of the National Bureau of 
Education is of rare value. 


Some teachers who are full of fervor in singing are 
lacking in the slightest warmth of tone in the schoolroom. 


Woutpn’r it be fine if all the present interest in public 
schools could be conserved for permanent utility on other 
phases of the public school life ? 


Live at peace with your associate teachers if you do 
not agree with them on everything. It is demoralizing 
to a school for the pupils to know that Misses A and B 
are not on speaking terms, or that they speak spitefully. 


A FIRsT-CLAss magic lantern or stereopticon is now 
well-nigh indispensable to every well-appointed school- 
room. If the authorities will not provide it, the school 
can easily raise the money by an entertainment or lecture. 


THE citizens of Newton, Mass., a few years since, 
raised several thousand dollars for the widow of one of 
the physicians, simply because of his efficient service upon 
the school board. In few ways cana man do as much for 
a community as by faithful service upon the school com 
mittee. 


Hype Park, Mass., has an arrangement wholly unique 
so far as our knowledge extends. At every meeting of 
the school committee the grammar masters are represented 
through one of their number, elected by themselves thus 
to represent them. Upon the Friday before the meeting 
of the committee on Monday the principals meet and 
consider all matters liable to come before that board. 
They elect a chairman once in three months, and he rep- 
resents their interests before the board during that period. 


THe state of New York appropriates $90,000 for the 
salaries of school commissioners of counties, and $52,400 
for supervision in cities and towns, making $142,400 paid 
by the state for local supervision of schools. The state 
also raises $3,000,000 annually for the schools of the 
state, and the bulk of it is apportioned to the counties ac- 
cording to the population ; the counties apportion it to the 
towns according to the number of children, and the towns 


apportion it to the school districts according to the average 
daily attendance. 


THE FUTURE PRINCETON. 


Princeton’s new president seems to realize that he is 
the man to move the old and honored college of New 
Jersey on to her universityhood. It is the “ future 
Princeton ” he speaks of, not the “ new Princeton,” “ for 
this latter term implies revolution, the former growth ; 
and it is the growth of the old college that its best friends 
desire; they are proud of its past, and they want its 
future to be worthy of it.” As Dr. McCosh, when he took 
the seat he so lately left, set his figure at 600 students 
and got them, so now his successor is resolved that the 
Princetonian roll shall number 1,000, and that many stu- 
dents shall find opportunity and inducement to follow out 


various courses over and above those of the curriculum. 
“T see no reason,” he said, “why Princeton should not 
be as famous for her law as for her theology. The es- 
tablishment of a school of history and philosophy would 
be very attractive additions to the course, and my scheme 
contemplates the degree of Doctor of Political Philosophy. 
We want a large body of undergraduates to recruit the 
ranks of special scholars above ; we want fellowships as 
well as post-graduate courses; but if there is a good, 
better, and best in our departments, the best teaching 
should be at the beginning of the curriculum. When a 
student approaches senior year, he should be allowed time 
to develop specialties. He should not be embarrassed by 
too many specialties. More elective branches should be 
put into the junior year. To widen the field thus, some 
of the required hours in the lower classes must be short- 
ened, and the minimum for obtaining the regular degree 
must be lowered. The slight loss in scholarship will be 
more than counterbalanced by facilities for deep research.” 

As soon as practicable, Dr. Patton announces, he will 
expand the department of philosophy. The English de- 
partment is to be increased at once, and English philology 
placed upon a firm basis ; and these changes, besides new 
professorships in Latin and political science, are all of a 
purely scholastic nature that he proposes for the present ; 
but he is resolved to arrange scholarships that will pay 
the living expenses as well as the tuition of poor students, 
and he urges the need of a new dormitory. 

Dr. McCosh, who will continue to live in Princeton in 
his new residence, will have a senior class in one branch 
of philosophy, perhaps a post-graduate branch besides. 
Dr. Patton’s teaching will be confined to ethics. 


DESERVED APPRECIATION. 


We have been several times remonstrated with because 
in our report of the meeting at San Francisco we did not 
speak of the part our associate, ex-President Sheldon, 
played in the success of that gathering. It is a delicate 
matter, and our rule has been to err on the side of good 
taste. We have known, however, that in this case thou- 
sands of our readers who were notat San Francisco would 
be pleased to know of his connection with that meeting, 
and since President Gove, in the Colorado School Jour- 
nal, has spoken cordially and generously of Mr. Sheldon, 
we transfer his words to our columns: 

“Any mention of the N. E. A. meeting omitting the 
name of Vice-Pres. W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, would 
be incomplete. Mr. Sheldon’s advice and assistance were 
of great service. His long-time connection with the As- 
sociation, over thirty years, his presence at every meeting, 
his experience in working up and conducting the monster 
meeting of 1887, his acquaintance with the school men 
and women of the world, his everlasting good nature, his 
kindness to all about him, and his wonderfully vigorous 
physical powers, enabling him to put forth effort when 
those about him were exhausted,—all these helped to 
make him the satisfactory referee for deciding many a 
complex problem. As first vice-president, his devotion to 
the duties of the office was unparalleled. To that office 
is usually conceded a do-nothing policy. Mr. Sheldon 
worked every minute, eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and whenever something was to bedone, his pleasant 
and voluntary assistance made hundreds of little successes 
that otherwise might have been failures. He was prob- 
ably the most popular schoolmaster on the coast, and the 


friends he made will never forget his courtesies,” 


. TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


Teachers’ Bureaus have been of greater service to 
teachers this year than ever before. They have trans- 
ferred thousands of teachers to fields of greater usefulness, 
and have led to the increase of the wages of thousands of 
other teachers who would have plodded along unappreci- 
ated and unpromoted. It is now certain, as it never was 
before in the history of America, that a teacher who is a 
success, who knows his business, is practically independ- 
ent of any one in authority who has any jealousies or 
prejudice against him. The Bureau relieves the teachers 
of all humiliating subserviency to individuals in authority. 
The percentage he pays for the service rendered by the 
manager of a Bureau is a small price for the independence 
he secures. The principals, superintendents, and com- 
mittee now understand that there is no way in the world 
for them to make intelligent choice of a teacher for any 
position so easily and satisfactorily as through a Bureau. 
It is vastly pleasanter than it is to have miscellaneous 
candidates running after them, and there is less liability 
to being imposed upon than when “ friends in high posi- 
tion” recommend any one. If Dr. A recommends Miss 
B, and urges her appointment, it is embarassing to decline 
to appoint her. This is the time of year for teachers to 
identify themselves with a Bureau. Do not change for 
the sake of change, but if you prefer another school, or 
are confident you can earn more pay, you are morally 
sure of getting what you desire by starting early in the 
year so that principals, superintendents, and committees 
can see you at your work. 


MISS MASON’S CASE. 


Miss Virginia Mason, teacher in Grammar School No. 
35, New York City, has been given unenviable promi- 
nence in the newspaper world during the past six months, 
and the ending is unsatisfactory. It seems that rumor 
has for some time connected the name of Miss Mason 
with that of a poultry dealer, who was not living with his 
wife and family. The abandoned wife, presumably from 
jealousy, informed Commissioner Miss Grace E. Dodge 
of her suspicion, and Miss Dodge referred the matter to 
the president of the board, Mr. Simmons and Superin- 
tendent Jasper. The domestic relations of the man in 
question gave color to the charges, and President Sim- 
mons in a personal note to Miss Dodge remarked inci- 
dentally that he had no doubt of the teacher’s guilt. Su- 
perintendent Jasper made inquiries which seemed to sat- 
isfy him that there was no chance to prove guilt, and that 
there were circumstances which might justify her friend- 
ship for this man, and declined to make a personal inves- 
tigation of the charges or to hire a detective in this case. 
It will be remembered that the only charge brought 
against Mr. Jasper at the time his election was postponed, 
was his declination to undertake this work at the request 
of a single commissioner. A detective was, however, 
early employed on the case, presumably by Commissioner 
Dodge, and later the case was referred to the fifteenth 
ward trustees for investigation. This board consisted of 
D. G. Gautier, J. A. Hardenberg, Edward Schell, Alice 
Pine, and Emerson Foote. Miss Pine of this commission 
formally made the charge to the board. This commission 
reported last week to the full board exonerating Miss 
Mason, and the board accepted the report. Miss Pine de- 
clined to sign the report, it is said, not being satisfied with 
the extent of the investigation nor of the innocence of 
Miss Mason. 

Miss Magon is not in school, and will probably not be 
again. It is said that she will resign, on the ground that 
her usefulness as a teacher is at an end, and also that it 
is too unpleasant for her to face the insinuations of her 
pupils. 

So far as we know, this case is without a parallel. We 
think all the above facts are substantiated. We have it 
also from what scems to us good authority that there has 
been a tendency on the part of at least one of the com- 
missioners to make the most personal inquiries about the 
teachers, their home habits, saying “so and so lives thus 
and so; has she any money besides her salary ?” or “ Miss 
dresses better than she is able to on her salary.” 
There is no qvestion about the necessity of keeping the 


morale of the teachers above suspicion, and there is to-day 
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no profession that has any higher moral standard, to say 
the least, than that of teachers. It is almost never that 
any teacher, male or female, comes under suspicion, and 
these instances show how much this means. A woman 
cannot stand one tenth part of the suspicion that a man 
ean, and the profession is six sevenths women, and is 
without suspicion. Look at New York City, with 4 000 
teachers, and only one of them under suspicion. But we 
do not believe, as essential as is morality, that we can 
afford to procure it by doubtful methods; and it seems to 
us that this whole method of procedure is a departure in 
school management that should be adopted with great 
caution. 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 


New York City is excited just now over the sanitary condi- 
tion of some of her school buildings. There is liable to be a 
weak spot in this direction in any large city. Too 
much care cannot be taken to protect the children in 
case of fire on the one hand, and from foul air on the 
other. It is always a misfortune to have a public scare, 
but much better to have such in imagination than because 
of serious illness and death. The Jacksonville horror 
could have been prevented had sanitary precautions been 
early taken. 

The New York Sun has been the city’s benefactor in 
this instance. With the same business energy, independ- 
ence, literary vigor, and newspaper instinct that charac- 
terizes its attitude on other questions, it sent a visitor to 
all the school buildings in the city, and published a 
“plain, unvarnished tale” of what he saw. For a time 
his reports pacified the anxious public because he found 
many things much better than was anticipated, but on 
the morning of the second school board meeting of the 
season, last week, The Sun published an article entitled 
“ An Infected Schoolhouse,” describing the sanitary con- 
dition of School No. 53, in 79th street. It was a bad 
case, a very bad case, and the principal, and others inter- 
ested, admitted to the visitors from the boards of health 
and education that the report was all too true, upon which 


the board of education unanimously adopted a resolution 


directing the committee on buildings to report at once 
what repairs would be necessary to put the schoolhouse in 
proper condition. 

It is said there has always been much sickness con- 
nected with this school, and that its condition is but 
slightly worse than it has been for ten years. Commis- 
sioner Webb said, with much warmth, after having visited 
the place, that the proposed repairs will not meet the re- 
quirements. ‘“ The trouble is classes are being assembled 
and taught daily in rooms unfit for any one to stay in.” 
It has been decided by the health officer, Commissioner 
Webb, and others, to close all the rooms on the ground 
floor of the building until a better sanitary system is 
provided. 

Superintendent Jasper is having.the condition of all 
the school buildings in the city carefully investigated, and 
will make a report of the number of children in each 
school, the seating capacity, the facilities for lighting, 
heating, and ventilation in each building, together with 
its sanitary system and condition. This will be one of 
the most interesting school reports yet issued. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The uncertain weather of Saturday did not prevent the teachers 
who went to Lake Winnepesaukee from having a good time. In- 
deed, much merriment was had at the expense of the over-cautious 
ones who had not ventured out. The mountain and lake scenery 
was never more enthusiastically enjoyed, and the genial landlord at 
the Lakeside House was in the very best of humor, paying every 
possible attention to his guests. A number of the party have to 
thank him for a most delightful ride over the picturesque hills be- 
hind two little horses so frisky one was tempted to believe they had 
never known the summer boarder. The trip in the Lady of the 
Lake over toward Centre Harbor, in and out among the numerous 


islands and irregular turns of the shore, was no less delightful. 
Of the company not more than half were directly connected with 
school work, there being present many friends of teachers who 
could not resist such an opportunity to visit one of the most charm- 
ing spots in New England. Three of the Boston masters were 
there,—A. G. Ham, of the Lincoln School, South Boston ; L. H. 
Dutton, Hancock School; and F. F. Preble, Adams School. For 
the benefit of those who did not go, I will state that a similar ex- 
cursion is being planned for next Saturday, information concerning 
which may be had on application to any of the above gentlemen. 


Master Magoun, for many years principal of the Harvard Gram- 
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mar School, Cambridge, is hale and hearty, and celebrated his 
eightieth birthday recently in a manner more customary for poets 
than pedagogues. His son-in-law, Henry D. Forbes, cashier of the 
National Bank of the Republic, opened his elegant residence on 
Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, on Saturday evening, the 15th inst., 
inviting some five hundred friends of Mr. Magoun, from Boston, 
from Cambridge, where most of his teaching life was spent, and 
from Somerville, his early residence. Among those present were 
ex-Supervisor B, F. Tweed, George B. Hyde, of the Boston School 
Board; W. C. Collar, head master Roxbury Latin School; W. F. 
Bradbury, Cambridge Latin School: W. L. P. Boardman, master 
Lewis School, Roxbury ; Charles F. King, master Dearborn School, 
Roxbury; James 8S. Barrell, Harvard School, Cambridge; and a 
large number of women teachers from the three cities mentioned. 


Miss Sarah J. Baker, of the Dillaway School, spent the summer in 
Europe, leaving before the term closed and returning the past week. 
She has well earned the long and delightful vacation she has enjoyed. 
Miss Philena W. Rounseville, of the Dearborn School, has over- 
worked of late years, and is taking afew months of rest at her 
home, at Long Plain, and Mrs. Alice W. Emerson, of Somerville, 
is in her place. Miss Elizabeth G. Melcher, of the Comins School, 
spent the summer at Freeport, Me. Mise Sarah E. Lovell of 
the Comins and Miss Nellie W. Leavitt of the Martin were among 
the New Hampshire hills. Miss Martha D. Chapman, of the 
Dearborn, was at New London, N. H.—Misses Melissa Abbott 
of the Bennett, Lily B, Atherton, M. A. P. Cross, Ida M. Presby, 
and Mary F. Neale of the Dearborn District, were all at Saratoga. 
Miss Olive Ruggles, of Chardon Court School, enjoyed Newport 
and its surroundings, also Northampton and Amherst.——Corinne 
Harrison, of the Dillaway, was at Belgrade, Me.——A. S. Winnek, 
of Belmont, passed a pleasant season upon the Maine coast. 
Miss Mary F. Child, of the Allston School, was among those who 
enjoyed the remarkable San Francisco outing, while Miss Marion 
Keith, of the same school, was at York Beach.——D. A. Hamlin, 
master of the Rice; Edward O. Grover, of the Shepard School, 
Cambridge ; Horace A. Freeman, of the Russell School, Arlington, 
all enjoyed the Maine lakes, forests, and beaches. ——H. D. New- 
ton, of the Morse School, Somerville, summered on the Cape. 
Among those who enjoyed California’s hospitality were Miss Ada H. 
Wellington and Miss Myra I. Ellis, of the Harvard School, Cam- 
bridge; Miss Chase, of the Webster School, Cambridge; Miss 
Gunnison, of the Felton School, Cambridge; Miss Maria L. Drew, 
of Cambridge. ARREN WINRHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of summer days 
Droop and wither one by one, 
Reaching up through brush and brier, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire. 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume 
Brave with wealth of native bloom, 
Golden-rod ! 

— Thomas A. Edison is engaged in studying the problem of rial 
navigation. 

— Mr. Browning is reported as fond of society, while Lord Ten- 
nyson is almost a recluse. 

— Thackeray used no fewer than fifty-nine initials or pseudonyms 
during his literary career. 

— Ernest Renan was the son of a poor Norman sailor, and his 
first days were passed in comparative poverty. 

— Mr. Gladstone has presented to a church in Flintshire the 
money he received for his reply to Robert Ingersoll. 

— The Italian Government has ordered a complete edition of 
Columbus’s writings to be compiled by the Historical Society of 
Rome. 

— Denver, Col., boasts a curious collection of pens. It com- 
prises over seven hundred different varieties, showing the styles of 
all lands and ages. 

— The coldest town in the world is Werchonausk, in Siberia, 
where the mercury has sometimes recorded a temperature of 89 
degrees below zero. 

— A. J. Lamoureux, editor of one of the two Rio de Janeiro 
papers that were the pioneers in having slavery abolished in Brazil, 
was a graduate of Cornell University. 

— A club has been organized in the city of Mexico which is 
composed of newspaper men who have been imprisoned for political 
offenses. It has a large membership. 


of Philadelphia’s new city hall will be the largest bronze figure 
ever cast, being thirty-seven feet in height. 

— Monsieur Ferdinand De Lesseps, whose name has been associ- 
ated with the Suez Canal, and who is now interested in the Panama 
Canal enterprise, is a smart old gentleman of 83 years. 

— Michel Heine, a cousin of the poet, has jast given $150,000 to 
Paris charities. He did this in return for the generous bounty 
which the government, under Louis Phillipe, allowed his cousin. 

— The king of Portugal is a widely read and learned man, 
who has published several works of considerable merit. Among 
these are an excellent translation of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and an equally good 
translation of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ 

— A drama having Mahomet for its central figure will be one 
of the novelties next winter in Paris. It represents the period of 
hesitation and ambition when Mahomet was being urged by the 
monk Georgios to consecrate his energies to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 

— Cornell University has been chosen for the central office of the 
New York bureau of weather service, because of its splendid equip- 
ment for investigation of atmospheric phenomena. The present 
signal corps of the university is being changed to correspond with 
those of the twenty states now provided with a like service. 

— A magnificent hieroglyphic papyrus, containing a careful tran- 
script of the Book of the Dead, has been secured by the British 
Museum. It was written for a royal scribe called Ani, who was a 


— The statue of William Penn, which is to surmount the tower |g 


SPICE. 


PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


A daughter, attractive and comely 

Was born to the Baron of Cholmondeley. 
When she flasbed her dark eyes 

You were struck with surprise, 

And wondering, stared at her dolmondeley. 


A beautiful maiden is Susan, 

The child of Sir Enderly Hngesson ; 

But she never will wed, 

Preferring instead 

To master the art of refugesson! 
— BY CALIGRAPH, 


A SUMMER IDYL., 


The moon came softly through the trees, 
And shed its lambent light 
Upon a maiden’s upturned face, 
One lovely summer night ; 
It kissed her lily neck and cheek, 
And wove within her hair 
Its beams as bright as fairy light ; 
And she was doubly fair. 


Her love stole gently through the trees 
And sat down by her side ; 

And ah! her happy dreams were true, 
For she would be his bride, 

He whispered burning words of love 
Into her willing ear 

And she, so happy by his side 
Had naught to know or fear. 


Her Pa came bursting through the trees 
With eyes aglare with ire ; 
He took the young man by the vest 
And did a thing most dire.— 
And now the birds sing in the trees 
And gather locks of hair, 
To build their downy nests; for these 
Were left a-hanging there. 
— NEILA 


A SPELL. 


You say there’s a strange spell about her ? 
Well, yes, I’ve remarked it full oft; 

When she wrote me a letter, for instance, 
In language hard hearts might call soft. 


She’s a spell that is weird and is wondrous, 
That thrills me with saddest surmise, 

As I gaze on her hieroglyphics 
In dazed and dumbfounded surprise. 


Her spell it is marvelous, mystic, 
Esoteric, and past finding out ; 

You may think you’ve the key to unlock it, 
And yet you’re forever in doubt. 


But blame her not! Beauty’s not flawless, 
Rather pity her, sweet Mistress Maud! 
When she picked up this spell so perplexing, 
The schoolmaster wasn’t abroad. M. N. B. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From September 19 to September 24, inclusive.] 


— Dillon released from jail. 

— Babama Islands hurricaned. 

— Small pox at Toronto, Ontario. 

— Delaware River rises fourteen feet. 

— Greek warships sent into Turkish waters. 

— Extensive washouts on the Housatonic railroad. 

— Great gold excitement at Bonanza Creek, Mont. 

— Carlisle renominated for Congress by acclamation. 

— General Salomon, ex-president of Hayti, is dying. 

— Death of William Warren, Boston’s popular actor. 

— Newfoundland will not join the Dominion at present. 

— The floods in Mexico superseded by epidemical fevers. 

— President Carnot sends gifts to the Queen of Madagascar. 
— Hill not indorsed by the New York Labor Convention at 


roy. 
— Hundreds of lives lost in Almeria, Spain, owing to severe 


oods. 
— The President transmits the Chinese correspondence to the 

Senate. 

— Over 1,000 lives and millions of property lost by the cyclone 
in Cuba. 

— Important extracts published from the late Emperor Freder- 
ick’s diary. 

— John G. Parkhurst, of Michigan, has been nominated minis- 
ter to Belgium. 

— The Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons in session 
at Washington. 

— Popular demand in London for the resignation of Home Sec- 
retary Matthews. 

— Starvation at Aruwhimi, in the Congo State. Stanley’s fate 
extremely doubtful. 

— Senator Sherman recommends a concilatory policy with Can- 
ada, prophesying annexation. 

— A fierce battle in the south seas between the French and the 
natives of the Marquesa islands. 

— The French Minister of Marine threatens to resign if reduc- 
tion of his estimates is demanded. 

— The cigar makers’ strike in Havana has been gradually 
spreading until various trades have become involved. 
— The Egyptian Government has refused to grant permission to 
Italy to recruit Soudanese for the defence of Massowah. 
— A bill in Congress offering a reward of $100,000 for a prac- 
tical mode of destroying or modifying the effects of yellow fever. 
— Death of Samuel B. Hale at Buenos Ayres, leaving a fortune 
of $15,000,000. He was the pioneer of this country in the trade 
with South America. 
— The Senate has passed the bill establishing a Department of 
Agriculture, and defeated the proposition to attach to this depart- 
ment the Weather Bureau. 


man of great importance in the early part of the period of the rule 
of the kings of the nineteenth dynasty over Egypt, about “3,200 


years ago, 


— The Hocking Railroad Company loses its $8,000,000 suit 
against Stevenson Burke. Defendant will now bring suit against 


Ithe company for heavy damages, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Lonemans’s Scuoot Grocraruy. By George G. Chis- 
holm. 320 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.05. 

LoNGMANS’s JUNIOR Scnoot By George G. 
Chisholm. 96 pp., 9) x7. Price, 60 cents. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & be. 

The author believes that a large part, if not the chief part, of 
an elementary course of geography consists of what can be prop- 
erly learned only from maps, and this idea is admirably carried out. 
The maps are prepared chiefly to serve as copies for the pupils to 
draw from, and have been drawn with the utmost simplicity, so 
that the pupils can copy them easily, rapidly, and repeatedly. - 

The Junior Geography is more distinctively British than the ordi- 
nary London textbook. The maps are almost entirely of various 
phases of the British Isles and Europe. It will give teachers many 
points, however, for teaching anywhere. s 

The School Geography is prepared without the use of a single 
map. It departs radically from the American idea of teaching 
geography. The author starts from the foundation that the time 
for teaching geography is limited, and must be turned to the most 
account. He does not believe it possible to be both thorough and full 
of minute details. He distinguishes between what is indispensable 
as a groundwork and that which may be neglected in an emergency. 
The book is more remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
contains, The author presents matter that is really foundational, 
that is, most important to know, and most effective as discipline. 

The scheme is to draw a mental picture of every country and 
region of the world, giving due relief to what is most distinctive to 
each region. There is no uniform plan for treating all the coun- 
tries, the attempt being rather to present an individual picture of 


Worcester’s New Acapemic DICTIONARY OF THE En- 
GLISH LANGUAGE, Prepared upon the basis of the latest edi- 
tion of the unabridged dictionary of Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 687 pp. ; 8} x5}. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book has been so enlarged, improved, and modernized as 
to be worth more to the ordinary student than a large dictionary. 
The chapter on principles of pronunciation is a valuable book in it- 
self, though oceupying but 15 pages. The rules for spelling, with 
the vocabulary of words of doubtful and various spelling is also a 
valuable handhook. The work contains a special department of 
a dozen pages devoted to the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
proper names; another is devoted to the pronunciation of Script- 
ure proper names; all important ancient geographical proper 
names are given with their corresponding modern names; and of 
course the Christian names of men and women are given, with their 
signification. Twenty pages are devoted to the pronunciation of 
modern geographical names, and nearly as many to the pronuncia- 
tion of names of distinguished men of modern times. 

It has also a collection of words, phrases, and quotations from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, and Spanish lan- 
guages; a list of musical terms for all languages; various mytho- 
logical and classical terms, ete. The work is well illustrated. 

There are three peculiarities in this dictionary. In spelling 
great attention is given to usage, analogy, and etymology in decid- 
ing all disputable points. In pronunciation it is eminently sensi- 
ble, asin preferring ‘‘né ther’’ to ‘‘ ni ther. It also makes a most 
important department in that it gives the etymology of werds, and 
has — all the more reliable new words into the body of 
the book. 


Tue New Moper First Reaper. Chicago: George 

Sherwood & Co. 96 pp., 7$x5. 

A first reader, with seventy-six beautifully colored illustrations, is 
indeed a novelty. Even the cover has a spray of green leaves. It 
certainly is a picture book of a rare order. The coloring of birds 
in great variety, fruits, and wild and domestic animais, is most 
effective. There are several full-page colored plates, with really 
artistic effect. The advantage gained by this coloring does not ap- 
pear on the surface, but a glance at a single page will show how 
much it means to a child’s vocabulary. 


a red box. a black hat. | a yellow rose. 
a green cup. a blue book. a black stove. 
a white house. a green tree. a green tree. 
a yellow rose. a white house. a blue book. 
a red box. a green cup. a green tree. 
a black hat. a black stove. a yellow rose. 


The first six pages are given to naming things, there being a 
picture of everything spoken of. On these pages are twenty-one 
objects, none of them colored; then follow the colored pictures, 
and the child knowing the name a rose, simply learns additional a 
yellow rose, and the name of every object first learned is now used 
with some color word; next come several pages in which simple 
verbs are used, with all the names and described names already 
learned ; then a number of names are learned, and of course no 
new color-names are needed. When these new names, with the 
color-names, are familiar, new verbs are introduced; thus the book 
pregresses within the 100 pages; whole pages of reading matter 
are given, 

Tue Story or Mepia, Basyton, AND Persia.  In- 
eluding a Stady of the Zend-Avesta or Religion of Zoroaster, 
from the Fall of Nineveh to the Persian War. By Z. A. Rago- 
zin. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 7} x5}. xviii. and 
447 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The latest Story of the Nations treats of a people, a religion, and 
an epoch in history too little known by the general reader. Not 
until a recent date has there been any aitempt made to popularize 
the results of the researches made by scholars in Assyrian and 
Persian history. The average student has been forced to content 
himself with the ragged patchwork of a story put together by com- 
pilers of histories, consisting mainly of shreds of facts from ancient 
historians, bits of fable, and much imagination and speculation. 
Properly authenticated facts have been of rare occurrence, and 
credence has been given to statements which have had no founda- 
tion other than in the imagination and inventive skill of historians. 
The breaks in the record have been many, but these hiatuses are 
being somewhat filled by the admirable series of historical hand- 
books issued by the Messrs. Patnam. 

In Media we have a critical exposition of the history of the Per- 
sians and their religion. It is written by one of the foremost 
scholars in Oriental literature, and is based on the very latest in ves- 
tigations and translations. The religion of Zoroaster (Zirathrush- 
tra) is not extinct, being professed by the handful of Parzis, v bo, 


after their expulsion from Persia by the Arab invaders, pet 
down from the plain of Eran to the country of the Hindus, an 
remain there a distinct but industrious eg faithful to their 
traditions and devoted to their religion. he Sacred Book of the 
Eranians is called the Zend-Avesta, but it should be more prop- 
erly denominated Avesta u-Zend, ‘* The Law and Commentary, 
Zend meaning “explanation or commentary.” The Avesta is now 
receiving most careful study, and a critical translation of it affords 
a clearer comprehension of the ancient religion of the Eranians, 
who have been almost universally styled ‘‘ Fire-Worshippers. 
It is now known that “‘ the Parsis did not wors/ip fire asa deity, 
but admired and honored it as the purest and most perfect emblem 
of the Deity.”” The Zoroastrians were likewise, contrary to the 
popularly accepted idea, monotbeists, having a horror of any form 
of polytheism, but professing the worship of one true God. It will 
be sufficient to say, not to specify further, that throughout the 
book the student will discover facts entirely at variance with his 
previous readings. ‘To the correction of history, and for the love 
of truth has the translation aud elucidation of the Avesta been 
carried on, and though it is far from being complete, and will re- 
quire years of the most patient study and research, yet the issue is 
not of a doubtful moment. The book is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to history, and deserves attention from all students in general 
history. It has the strong merit of not being ‘‘ written down ”’ to 
suit budding intelligence or feeble-minded readers, neither is it so 
erudite as to invite only the specialist in historical lore. 


A Youne Prince or Commerce. A Penniless Boy’s 
Fortunes. By Selden R. Hopkins, Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 
252 pp.. Price, $1.25. s 
A good general knowledge of the fundamental principles of busi- 

ness is one of the essentials for boys and girls about to leave school 
and enter upon the sterner duties of life. It matters not what trade, 
profession, or pursuit they may be engaged in, there are business 
matters pertaining to it that every person should be conversant 
with. To graduate a boy from school with a satisfactory knowing 
of the rules of syntax, the names and boundaries of al! the coun- 
tries of the world, the heights of mountains and lengths of rivers, 
the formulas for extracting cube root and the intricacies of arith- 
metical permutation and combination, and leave him in dense igno- 
rance about notes, checks, drafts, mortgages, stocks and bonds, 
banking, discount, exchange and collateral, and other fundamental 
principles of business, is to send forth a mal-developed person, and 
is a libel on the science of true education. 

The teacher who does not talk about these matters with her 
scholars has a false conception of the duties of her calling, and the 
school curriculum that does not include them is unworthy of being 
formulated or followed. If the course cf study laid out for a 
teacher to follow does not include a study of these business rules, 
time should be taken and a few minutes daily, or an hour weekly, 
should be given to familiar talks on matters pertaining to com- 
mercial life. If the teacher is ignorant of these business laws, 
more’s the pity, and she should see to it that she qualifies herself 
in this branch. One of the best books a teacher can read, if this 
be her purpose, is the Prince of Commerce, recently published. It 
is in narrative form, and is the story of an orphan boy who rose by 
his own exertions to be president of a bank and director of a rail- 
road. Every step taken is carefully explained, and no detail is 
omitted. Not ~~ A will the teacher learn much about banking and 
stocks, and railroad syndicates, but every boy and girl will not only 
be interested in the story so graphically told, but learn much of the 
ways and means employed by business men in their commercial re- 
lations. It is one of the best books of its kind, and should be used 
as supplementary reading in every school, 


Ec.Lectic PHysIcAL GEOGRAPHY. By Russell Hinman, Cin- 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 381 pp., 74x5. $1.00. 
One of the most notable features of books of this season is the 

fact that they are bound as well as printed in a style to grace any 
library. Physical geographies of the fifteen-inch square variety 
have been supposed indispensable on account of the maps and charts, 
but these publishers have proved that every essential can be retained 
in a book of ordinary library size and style. Important as this is as 
marking an era in schoolbook making, it is one of the minor beau- 
ties of the book. Its charts are numerous, very distinct, and 
graphically accurate. One advantage of these smaller-page charts 
and maps is that we can have more of them, each showing clearly 
the characteristic intended. 

The book begins the subject in a very simple easy manner and 
proceeds with much skill in the higher, more difficult, and more 
important matters, having a peculiarly natural and logical progress. 
The constant aim of the book seems to be to trace to proximate 
causes the common and familiar phenomena. 

The treatment of the book is heroic in several particulars, It 
discards the theory that the secular cooling and contraction of the 
planet is the main cause in producing the present relief of the globe, 
claiming that recent investigations have olearly established the rela- 
tive insignificance of this factor. It omits all guide-book deserip- 
tions of scenery, and deals very lightly with statistics. It explains 
the principles upon which the signal service bases its weather pre- 
ee and describes the causes of the various climates of the 
world. 


Tue Eastern Nations AND GREECE. 

tory Series ) By P.V. N. Myers. Boston : 
p-» 7x5. Price, $1.55. 

he success of Myer’s Outlines of Modern History, prepared 

us to expect great things of this volume that we announced some 

time since, and an examination of its pages shows the same thorough- 

ness of research, reliability of statement, discretion in selection that 

made the former work so attractive and successful. It embraces 

the history of the Egyptians and Assyrio-Babylonians, Hebrews, 


(Ancient His- 
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chapters relating to the Eastern nations have been written in the 
light of the most recent revelations of the monuments of Egypt and 
Babylonia. The connecting links between the history of the East 
and that of the West have been carefully traced, and the influence 
of Oriental civilization upon the later development of the Western 
peoples fully indicated. 

In view of the fact that there are so many really admirable out 
lines of history, one of which at least has been made famous by the 
Boston school board, we would say that to us the charm of this 
book is that it has almost an ‘‘epic unity,’’ so that the usually 
fragmentary and unrelated incidents and events are presented as a 
whole. The work is fornished with elaborate chronological sum- 
maries, the best of colored maps, and a variety of illustrations. 


Tue CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 447 pp., 
Price, $1.50. 

This chaplain is not a sea-going parson, but a scandalous old 
fellow whe coins guineas by marrying people out of charch; in 
fact, in the precincts of the old Fleet prison in London; and the 


story is fuunded on his wedding his uiece to a young nobleman while 
the latter is ia a state of stupefaction arising from a carousal of the 


Pheenicians, Lydians, Medes, and Persians, and Greeks. The/C 


How Lord Chuddleigh falls in love, afterwards, with 


night before. with her, we 


his unknown wife, and how he is made acquainted 
iene the story to tell. Sold by Estes & Lauriat. 


A Text-Book or Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 386 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.35. 

The fame of G. A. Wentworth of Phillips-Exeter Academy as a 
text-book maker has become as uniform, universal, and secure as 
that of any man who writes; and this has fruited from the publi- 
cation of his Geometry in 1877; and the necessity of making new 
plates has given him the opportunity to improve the book in sev- 
eral essentials. Although he was far in advance of the times ten 
years ago, such has been the change in public sentiment and school 
methods that it is an advantage to the book to place it once more 
abreast the times in which we live. 


Tue Deap Dott, AND Orner Poems. By Margaret 
Vandegrift. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 169 pp., 
8}x6}. Price, $1.50. . 

‘©The Dead Doll’’ is already a household word, for it was spoken 
in the schools and read in the homes, far and wide, after it first 
n St. Nicholas, as were many of the other charming 
poems which make up the rest of this delightful book. The author 
of these poems has reason to feel proud of her work, and teachers 
and parents are grateful to her for what she has put between these 


two covers. 


appeared i 


A Srrance Company. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 324 pp., 7¢x4j. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Holder’s ‘‘ strange company”’ is made up of tree-climbing 

fishes, birds that fly under water, quadrupeds with bills, birds with 

teeth, lizards, birds and rabbits that live together, and other queer 
creatures he has seen in his travels in the interests of the New York 

Aquarium and the American Museum of Natural History. Teach- 

ers and parents will find this “‘ strange company ”’ a very interesting 

gathering for little people. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, announce a new edition 
of Lanman’s Sanscrit Reader as ready for the press. This edition 
will include the long delayed Notes, and the Notes will be issued 
by themselves. 


Dopp, Mrap, & Co. have published another of Martha 
Finley’s “‘ Elsie’’ books, with the title, Christmas with Grandma 
Elsie. As in other books of this series there are shown pictures of 
delightful homes and parents and children striving together for the 
higher life. 


A HANpy little volume is Readings from Washington 
Irving, published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. The selec- 
tions are from The Sketch-book and The Alhambra, and include 
among other articles, ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’’ the delight of the world, 
and that description of Westminster Abbey which has never been 
surpassed. The type is good, the cover a dainty piece of work in 
green and brown, and the book sells for fifty cents. 


Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirriry & Co., announce that 
they will have ready, on October Ist, a Second Lessons in Arith- 
metic, by H. N. Wheeler. This book although complete in it- 
self, has been prepared to follow Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 
The same firm announce that the publication of the Revised Edi- 
tion of Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, expected Septem- 
ber Ist, has been unavoidably delayed and will not be ready be- 
fore the end of October. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once in the Series 
of Questions of the Day: ‘‘ The Relation of the Tariff to Wages.’’ 
by David A. Wells; ‘* Tariff Chats,’’ by H. J. Philpott,; ‘**'The 
Economie Fact Book and Free Trader’s Guide,’’ compiled by R. 
R. Bowker; ‘‘ The Tariff and Its Evils; or Protection Which Does 
Not Protect,’’ by John H. Allen; ‘‘ True or False Finance: The 
Issue of 1888;’’ ‘‘American Prisons iu the Tenth U. S. Census,”’ 
by T. H. Wines. They also announce: ‘‘ Business,” James 
Platt; ‘‘ Glimpses of the Future,’’ by David G. Croly ; ‘‘ The First 
of Virgil’s neid,’’ translated into rhyme by Henry 

amilton. 


Tue Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society have issued, lately, several excellent new books for children. 
One of these is Little Johnny Twoboys, by Julia Holmes Boynton 
(60 cents), telling what a battle Johnny bad with his good and bad 
natures; Bertha Gordon, by Mary Kingston @5 cents), describes 
the daily life of a little girl of eight or ten years; and Chubby Ruf, 
by Rev. George Huntington ($1.00), is a collection of charming 
stories for both boys and girls; Marie's Story ($1.00), written by 
Mary E. Bamford, describes the sufferings of the Huguenots in the 
reign of Lovis XIV., and tells how three children made their way 
my aaa after their father and mother had been killed by Louis's 
soldiers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Around the World on a Bieycle (Vol. Il.) ; by Thomas Stevens ; 
price, $4.00——-History of the Reformation (Vol. I.).; by Philip Schaff ; 
price, $4.00. New York: Chas. Scripner’s Sons. ton: W. B. 
= Co. 

xcellent Quotations for Home and School; by Julia B. Hoitt. — 
Primary Methods in Zoology Teaching; by W. P. Mantop, M.D.—Mrs. 
Partington’s Edition of Mother Goose’s Melodies ; edited by Uncle 
Willis ; price, paper, 30 cents. —— Songs for Our Darlings; Edited by 
Uncle Ww illis ; price, paper, 30 cents. —— Up the North Branch; by 
Sapt. C. A. J. Farrar; price, $1.25, — Broken Lights; by Frances 
Power Cobbe.—Religious Duty; by Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: 

e Andria and Heauton Timorumenos of Terrence ; Edited b 
Andrew F. West, Ph.D.; price, $1.50. The Rebel Rose; price, 100. 
——The Land Beyond the Forest ; by E. Gerard. — Peninsular Cali- 
fornia; by Charles Nordh: ff. —The Franklin Square Song’Collection ; 
price, paper New Harper & Bros. 
ew aw 

Hubbard and Claws; by Palmer Cox. Philadelphia 

y Uncle Florimond ; § : : 
Lath hes 4 ¢ by Sidney Luska ; price, $1.00. Boston: D. 

Yoreester’s New Academic Dictio 
1B. Lip ineott Co, tionary; price, $1.50. Philadelphia 

ug ext-Books to be Supplied Gratuitously to all Children in the 
Public Schools ? by Homer B. : 
R Winchell Co. y prague; price 10 cents. Chicago: 8. 

some Famous Art Galleries and Works of A and a 
Continent; Compiled by E. W. Boyd. Boston: 


rn. 
Selections from Ruskin; by Edwin Ginn: price — A Guide 
to the Study of the History and the Constitution Py the United Btates ; 
by William W. Rupert; price. 75 cents. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Making the Best of It; by Rev. E. E. Rand: price, $1.25. New York : 


Thomas Whittaker. 
Bertha Gordon ; by Mary Kingston ; price, 75 cts. —— Little Johnny 
- Boynton ; price, 60 ets. —— Marie’s Story ; bY 


Twoboys ; by Julia 
Mary E Bamford; price, $1.00. ubby Roff, and Other Stories; by 


Rev. Geo. Huntington; rice, $1. : 
$1.00, Boston: Congregational Sunday 
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BOB WHITE. 


Look! the valleys are thick with grain 
Heavy and tall; 
Peaches drop in the grassy lane 
By the orchard wall; 
Apples streaked with crimson stain, 
Bask in the sunshine, warm and bright; 
Hark to the quail that pipes for rain,— 
Bob White! Bob White ? 
Augur of mischief, pipes for rain, — 
Bob White ? ; 


Men who reap on the fruitful plain 
Skirting the town, 
Lift their eyes to the shifting vane 
As the sun goes down; 
Slowly the farmer’s loaded wain 
Climbs the slope in the failing light,— 
Bold is the voice that pipes for rain,— 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Still, from the hillside, pipes for rain, — 
Bob White! 


Lo, a burst at the darkened pane, 
Angry and loud! 
aters murmur and winds complain 
To the rolling cloud ; 
Housed at the farm, the careless swain, 
Weaving snares while the fire burns bright, 
Tunes his lips to the old refrain ,— 
Bob White! Bob White! 
Oh, the sound of the blithe refrain, — 
Bob White! 
—Dora Read Goodale, in St. Nicholas. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 

The vacation schools of Boston originated six years ago, and 
though beginning in a very small way are now having assured suc- 
cess, though cramped pecuniarily and limited to six weeks and to 
morning sessions, The Emergency and Hygiene Association have 

" established sand gardens in many parts of the city for the younger 
boys and girls, opening them four afternoons in the week under 
the supervision of a reliable woman. Each child is provided with 
a large pan of sand, a pail and shovel, and sometimes with other 
playthings. 

But what is a vacation school? Vacation means rest from 
school, and how can there bea school and vacation at the same 
time ? Is not rest obtained as well from change of employment as 
a change from employment to the perfect idleness which farnishes 
Satan his opportunity ? The change for the children to the vaca- 
tion school is complete. Beyond the fact that they go to a school- 
house at 9 o’clock a m. and are dismissed at noon, there is nothing 
like the regular school work routine. One class is printing, an- 
other combining bright colors, another sewing, another seating 
chairs. Love rules the whole. The teachers are not the same, 
there is no studying from books, no strict discipline, no truant 
officer, no appeal to the school committee, no system of credits, 
no examinations, no tasks that are irksome, no punishment for 
tardiness. The school is not disorderly, however. 

No child is refused a ticket for the season, unless there is some 
excellent reason for thinking it will not be used. The name and 
address of each child is taken, and a small fee is charged for boys 
over twelve years of age. Notification of the opening of these 
schools is given from the public schools in the vicinity before they 
close for the summer. It is to be regretted that two weeks usually 
elapse before the opening of the vacation schools. ‘The average at- 
tendance is not over one half as great as that indicated by the issue 
of tickets. Picnics and country week are responsible for much of 
the irregularity in attendance. Comparatively few parents make 
any effort to send the children regularly, and this lack of par- 
ental cdoperatiou is often discouraging. : 

Among the pupils are black and white, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, French, German, Italian, Scotch, Irish, and American. 
One of the most tractable and really one of the most brilliant chil- 
dren of the school, of which this article is written, is a deaf mute ; 
so quick and attentive is she that no casual observer would notice 
her misfortune. 

In this school are four general and six special teachers. At 
nine o’clock the children assemble, going to their own rooms, the 
grading being largely by the age. The kindergarten is a happy 
room, always overflowing, although many children are turned away, 
but not until the number is double that usually allowed to a kinder- 
garten. One room has for occupation and entertainment the fold- 
ing of colored papers into all sorts of forms, and toys, stencil draw- 
ing, singing, a daily lesson in the Little Housekeeping Class, and 
clay modeling,—in this class boys aud girls are taught together. 
There are two other rooms for boys and one for girls. In these 
three drawing is taught ; designing, where the pupils with colored 
tissue paper and gum carry out their own designs in transparencies 
for the windows; paper-flower work ; botany lessons ; crewel work ; 
fancy work ; occasional lessons in physiology, illustrated by draw- 
ings on the board, and singing with the piano. The classes make 
changes, a few at a time, into the rooms of the special teachers who 
teach printing, sewing, housekeeping, kindergarten, rope tying, and 
cane-seating: The sewing is one of the great features of the school 


and the girls who are old enough make some garment or gift of 
sewing for every girl in the school, except the smaller children of 
the kindergarten, One of the principles of the school is that the 


children shall not work selfishly, and at the end of the term every 
child receives a gift made by the otber children, so that the lend-a- 
hand principle is carried out thoroughly. 

Although the instruction in printing cannot be thorough in six 
weeks, the training in accuracy is excellent and not infrequently a 
boy decides from a single term’s insight into the work to choose it 
for his life’s oceupation. Skill in cane-seating is acquired in six 
weeks, and is an occupation to which every boy al girl takes 
kindly. Over eighty chairs were re-seated this summer in a cred- 
itable manner, each one having a note affixed to it saying : 


This chair was reseated 
By 
South End Vacation School, 
1888. 


and sent to its owner. The cards were prepared by the boys in the 
printing class. At the close of the term each pupil received a card 
printed at the school, stating where cane can be bought, and the 
price. 

Every effort is made to encourage cleanliness in the children. 
Boys, as well as girls, are sent to the Little Housekeeping Class, in 
order that they may be able to assist their mothers at home. It is 
required that each member shall have clean hands. There is com- 
paratively little trouble with the girls in this particular, but it is 
amusing to see the boys, careless till the last minute, slyly spit upon 
their hands before filing by the teacher, rub them on their apolo- 
gies for pants, and then hold them out for inspection. 

It is traly ‘‘line upon line and precept upon precept.”? What 
will best help and influence these children’s lives ?—these children 
who are taught to steal and lie and swear? One of the most pa- 
thetic things of the whole term was to see the little boys, when 
knives and scissors disappeared, begin to turn out all their pockets, 
showing the suspicion with which they knew they were always re- 
garded. Itis not unlikely that the missing article may have been 
snugly tucked elsewhere on the person, and, indeed, often was; but 
the voluntary act on their parts always awoke a feeling of love and 
pity for the little fellows whose lives might be so different were the 
home-training better. 

Some of the children are bad beyond description, coming from 
the worst city slums, and six weeks is a short time in which to re- 
form their habits and modify their methods, but the results are 
surprising. There is not a room in which the best, most promising, 
and most regular of the pupils are not the ones that were taught 
in the school the year before, which shows that the good seed sown 
has borne fruit throughout the year. 

So far vacation schools are carried on by philanthropists, and are 
dependent upon charity for their support; but the experiment has 
proved so successful that if the school board should take them in 
hand, as it has the cooking schools, which were carried on by pri- 
vate generosity until they proved practicable, the gain to the public 
would be immense. The regular school could be continued with 
no interruption, except the change of teachers. Summer attend- 
ance might be made in a sense compulsory. Such a means of ele- 
vating the children physically, mentally, and morally should not be 
left to uncertain benevolence. It is education as much as study 
from books, 


TWO SUBJECTS CONSIDERED. 


At the annual meeting of the corporation of Brown University, 
held September 5, two subjects were brought to the attention of 
the members, in which the friends of education, generally, may be 
supposed to be interested. The first was the admission of women 
to the university, which means co-education, doing, in short, what 
Oberlin College, Michigan, Colby and other higher institutions of 
learning are doing in different parts of the country. The subject 
has been under discussion by the corporation for several years. 
There have been, among its members, several who have been 
warmly interested in the matter aud have urged, in strong terms, 
their conviction that the time has come when Brown University 
should open its doors to women. It ought to be possible, it was 
contended, for young ladies living in the state to avail themselves 
of the rare opportunities enjoyed by young men to obtain, in the 
now venerable and well-equipped university, the education which 
they are ambitious of securing. It is too bad, so it has been said, 
that they should be compelled, at the expense of a surrender of the 
genial influences of their home life, and an outlay of no inconsid- 
erable sum of money to go to Vassar, or Wellesley, or other female 
colleges, or to the universities and colleges where co-education is 
allowed. The full force of these arguments has been felt by all 
the members of the corporation, and there has been a very earnest 
wish to meet what, in our age, is recognized to be a growing de- 
mand for the higher education of women. 

Some time ago the whole matter was put into the hands of an 
able committee for consideration. Of this committee that life-long 
friend of education, Prof’ William Gammell, connected with the 
Department of Instruction for thirty-two years, —1832—64,—and a 
**fellow’’ of the university for eighteen years, was appointed 
chairman. At the recent meeting of the corporation, Professor 
Gammell presented an able report, wherein, without qualification, 
he recoghized the entire equality of the sexes in the ability to 
acquire an education of the most advanced character. He reviewed 
the history of the movement, both in England and in this country, 
which has brought women in such close contact with the great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in the one, and with well- 
known institutions of learning in the other, especially Harvard, 
with its ‘‘annex.’’ So far as Brown University was concerned he 
urged that there were three conditions that should be met before 


it entered upon the work of co-education. First: There should be 


a decided demand for it by the community which sought to be bene- 


fited by it. Upto the present time only four young ladies have 
expressed a desire to undertake the regular curriculum of the 
university course of study. . Second: There should be an expressed 
willingness on the part of the corps of instructors to accept the 
increased burden of college work, if the doors of their recitation 
rooms were to be thrown open to the introduction of young ladies. 
It is believed that the present faculty have all to do that should 
reasonably be required of them. Third, and in some respects, 
from a practical point of view, at least, the most important of the 
three conditions is the having and the fitting up of both public and 
private rooms for the accommodation of young ladies who might 
connect themselves with the different classes in the university. 
Such rooms the university does not have, and cannot have, except 
by the expenditure of a larger sum of money than is in hand for 
this purpose. At present, therefore, the question of co-education 
in Brown University cannot be decided affirmatively. The report, 
however, recommends that young ladies so desiring may present 
themselves for examination in any or all the studies of the ani- 
versity course, and that certificates be given them, such as they 
may be entitled to as the result of said examination. Some gentle- 
men went so far, at the meeting referred to, as to express the hope 
that before long the prizes and degrees of the university might be 
granted to young ladies found on examination to be qualified to 
receive them. 

The other matter discussed was the very largely increased cost 
of a college education. This increased cost was not so much in 
the tuition, and what may be regarded as the necessary expenses 
connected with a college life. It is to be found, in the words of 
President Robinson, ‘‘in the taxes which students impose on them- 
selves in support of various student organizations with their annual 
reunions; in maintenance of athletic clubs, in providing for class 
suppers, for class celebrations and social entertainments, and for 
so-called ‘‘spreads’’ at the close of each academic year.’’ Pres 
ident Robinson alludes especially to the inter-collegiate games aud 
contests of athletic clubs and associations, which he is forced to 
condemn. The uniary demands imposed upon the poorer, and 
yet proud: spirited students, are becoming more and more “‘ to them 
or their parents a serious burden.’’ The evil complained of is a 
very, very alarming one. How to remedy it, is not easy to tell. 

J. CS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Another company to join the Wellesley regiment in the noble 
army of teachers. Wellesley students who enter new positions as 
teachers in ’8S : 


Alice Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jessie EK. Allen, High School, Warren, Pa. 

Bertha Bailey, Science Hill, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Grace W. Barker, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Gertrude Belden, Mrs. Benedict's School, New York. 
Caroline A. Bronson, Detroit Home School, N. Y. 
Fannie T. Brown, Academy, Schenevus, N. Y. 
Caroline F. Buck, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utab. 
Catherine Burrowes, Nashville College, Tenn. 

Anne L. Barrett, Classical School, New York. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, High School, Washington, D. C, 
Daisy Crownshield, Griffith Institute, N. Y. 

Edith L. Cooper, Church School, Brookville, Pa. 
Mary H. Cutler, Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Minnie A. R. Drake, Granville College, Ohio. 

Emma F. Eames, High School, Plymouth, Mass. 
Emily M. Evans, Altoona, Penn. 

Harriet M. Farnsworth, Lawrence Aeademy, Mass. 
Florence M. Fiske, High School, Beverly, Mass. 
Katherine A. Fall, High School, Gardner, Mass. 
Georgine Frazer, High School, Greenfield, Mass, 
Lucy Friday, Warren, Pa. 

Ida May Frye, High School, Belvidere, Ill. 

Nancy ©. George, Tilden Seminary, N. H. 

Martha F. Goddard, Denison, Texas. 

Alice M. Haynes, Manchester, Vt. 

Gertrude Howe, Home School, Natick, Mass. 
Elizabeth F. Hume, Hopkins Hall, Burlington, Vt. 
Bertha Hawes, Northfield Semiuary, Mass. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, High School, So. Manchester, Conn. P 
Mary L. Hurlburt, Toronto, Can. 

Anna B. Jenks, Norwich Academy, N. Y. 

Ellen R. Ladd, Temple Grove Seminary, N. Y. 
Christabel Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sarah V. Lowther, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
Laura Lyon, Mrs. Shaw’s School, Boston. 

Lena M. McMaster, High School, Greenwich, N. Y. 
Ellen G. Means, Miss Williams's School, Windsor, Ct. 
Leila McKee, Western Seminary, Ohio. 

Carrie B. Morse, High School, Dover, N. H. 

Harriet Merrow, Harcourt Place, Gambier, Ohio. 
Elizabeth H. Palmer, Wheaton Seminary, Mass. 
Mary E. Parker, High School, Gardner, Mass. 

Alice Ray, Home School, Everett, Mass. 

Josephine C. Robertson, Shepardson College, Ohio. 
Mary I. Root, New Castle, Ind. 

Lydia F. Root, New Castle, Ind. 

Mary Searle, Home School, Natick, Mass. 

Fanny T. Sheldon, Western Seminary, Obio. 

Ella L. Smith, Howard University, D. C. 
Caroline F. Spencer, Harcourt Place, Gambier, Ohio. 
Jennie S. Storms, Dedham, Mass. 

Gertrude L. Tinker, Ivy Hall, Bridgton, N. J. 

Mary A. Tucker, High School, Beverly, Mass. 

Nellie Tilton, Western Seminary, Ohio. 

Jessie Van Vliet, High School, Duluth, Minn. 

Jessie Waterman, Institute, New Hampton, N. H. 
Lillian K. White, Governess, going to Europe. 
Amorette L. Winslow, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
Eliza T. Wormersley, Miss Gilman’s School, Bostov. 
Charlotte Westcott, High School, Auburn, N. Y. 


Jessie Reid is proof reading at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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12mo. Teachers’ price, $1.40 
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This book not — starts the beginner in the eeudy. 
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through | preserving insects and forming cabinets. It also is intended as 
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CKARD’S ENTOMOLOCY FOR BECINNERS.| DISSECTION OF 


Oc. Teachers’ price, 
$1.00 ; 7 mail, $1.53. 3 
Prepared or pally for the author's 
own class at Johns Hopkins University, 
as a basis for the study of physiology. 


; by mail, $1.53. | 
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COLORADO, 

[Our Colorado readers may rest assured that in 
Principal C. H. Frowine of Manitou they have a 
man who will prove himself second only to Super- 
intendent Gault in the conduct of this department. 
We say this, not carelessly, but from a personal 
knowledge of the man and his professional work 
in Manitou, where he has made himself felt and 
appreciated as a thoroughly wide-awake and pro- 
gressive educator. In an extensive acquaintance 
among teachers and a thorough understanding of 
their wants and needs, in journalistic experience, 
especially in the department of news-gathering, 
and in central location, he is perhaps better 
equipped for the work than any other man.—ED. | 

State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

The school at Husted is to be tulated on 
securing the services of Mr. L. B. Dyer of Ohio, 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. J. F. MeGee, formerly of Illinois, is princi- 
pal of the Ouray schools. Miss Corson, of Wis- 
consin, has charge of the intermediate department, 
and Miss Fuiler of the primary. 

The friends of Colorado College are much en- 
couraged with the prospects of that institution for 
the present year. The admissions are larger than 
ever before in the history of the college. A class 
of twenty have indicated their intention of com- 
pleting the classical course. Brighter days are 
certainly in store for Colorado College. 

The schools of Colorado Springs stand second 
to none in the state, and no small part of the credit 
for their excellence is due to Supt. E. L. Byington, 
who has had charge of the schools for the past five 
years. The schoolsopened this year with an 
attendance of 125 more pupils than at the corre- 
sponding date last year. The school population 
has been growing so rapidly that it has become 
necessary to add four new rooms to the Garfield 
building, to be completed December 20. The 
staff of teachers now includes twenty-one ladies 
and three gentlemen. The new teachers are Miss 
Lodema Ward (6th grade); Miss Simmons (5th 
grade), from the Cincinnati schools; Miss Hattie 
Pritchard (4th grade), from the Philadelphia 
schools; Miss Clark (2d grade), from Iowa; and 
Miss Lillian Bartlett (2d grade) of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, all of whom were appointed because of their 
excellent reputation. 

Prof. Fred Dick of Trinidad will be the next 
state superintendent of Colorado. The Denver 
Republican contained the following short biograph- 
ical sketch of the Republican nominee : 

Prof. Fred Dick, who has been nominated by 
the Republican party for the office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, was born at Aurora, 
Eagie County, New York, May 17, 1851. His 
prim education was obtained at Aurora Acad- 
fx lew York, from which institution, at the age 
of 19, he entered Hamilton College, New York, 
where he graduated four years later, in June, 1875. 
Beginning in 1875 he was principal of the Ham- 
burg Academy, New York, fur two years, and 
during the three years subsequent he was principal 
of the Gowanda Academy. During the three 
years following he practiced law in Buffalo with 
Charles W. Goodyear. In 1883 he was offered 
and accepted the superintendency of schools at 
Trinidad, Colorado, where he has since been. He 
filled the office of county superintendent of 
schools of Las Animas County from ’85 to ’87, 
Mr. Dick has shown marked ability as an educator 
wherever he has taught, and the state of Colorado 
is to be congratulated on the nomination of a gen- 
tleman so thoroughly fitted to look after its edu- 
cational interests, 

Supt. T. J. Jackson of La Plata County reports 
that the schools all over his county are taking 
higher ground. An educational revival is in prog- 
ress in this of the state. The long-felt need 
of a well-organized high school has been supplied 
in the establishment of a complete high-school 
course in connection with the city schools of Du- 
ravgo under the efficient direction of Prof. J. H. 
Smith, the new superintendent. The teachers of 
the high school are Professor Smith, Mrs. S. S. 
Trew, and S. L. Moser. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, Gko. E, KNEPPER, Peorta, 

The University of Illinois starts out this year 
with most flattering prospects. The enrollment is 
unusually large, and every thing bids fair for a most 
successful year’s work. 

Prin. J. O. Leslie, of the Ottawa High School, 
begins his work under favorable auspices. There 
seems no reason to doubt that Mr. Leslie will 
greatly increase the efficiency of this school, and 
ere long place it in the front rank. This he is 
abundantly capable of doing. 

F. T. Oldt of Lanark, and formerly candidate for 
state superintendent of public instruction, was re- 
cently nominated for state senator by acclamation. 
This shows clearly that the people believe a good 
schoolmaster capable of filling any position of re- 
sponsibility and trust. We cee no doubt of Mr. 
Oldt’s unanimous election. 

The Peoria High School opens with a larger at- 
tendance than ever before. H. L. Grant for a 
number of years the teacher of Physics and Chem- 
istry in the state normal school of Nebraska, is in 
charge of the department of natural science. Mr, 
Grant is a born teacher and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with bis work. That he will make this 


department of the high school first-class in every } 


particular, goes without saying. 

H. L. Boltwood, of the Evanston Township 
High School, addressed the people of Ottawa, on, 
the evening of Sept. 21, on the subject of “ tariff ; 
reform.” Verily the schoolmaster is abroad in 


the land, 


Dr. Richard Edwards, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, delivered the opening address of the 
Peoria Scientific Association, on the evening of 
Sept. 7. His subject was — The Uses of a Scien- 
tific Association. The address was most heartily 
indorsed by the members and all present. 

Supt. Geo. Harrington, of Macoupin County, 
held a rousing institute during the summer vaca- 
tion. He does what he does with a vigor charac- 
teristic of the man. His advice to teachers, direc- 
tors, and patrons, in a recent number of the 
Macoupin County School Journal, is worth reading. 
Give us more of the same kind. 

M. R. Chambers, Superintendent of Jo Daviesse 
county schools, is a happy father of a bouncing 
boy. For some years past the county superintend- 
ents of Illinois have flourished as the green bay 
tree. 


INDIANA, 


The Warsaw schools opened Sept. 10, with flat- 
tering prospects. There has been a decided in- 
crease of attendance among the children of for- 
eigners. Superintendent Sanders is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the success of the work of the past 
year, and the outlook for the future. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N.WILKINSON, Emporia, 

The associated press dispatches report the acci- 
dental death of Professor Rasmussen, a Kansas 
teacher. While stopping at Salt Lake City he 
went in company to visit one of the neighboring 
cafions, and while rolling stones over the precipice 
lost his footing and fell. His death was instan- 
taneous. 

Miss Dixon, county superintendent of Lyon, is 
publishing a somewhat elaborate manual for the 
use of teachers, pupils, and patrons throughout 
the county. It contains the county course of study 
and suggestions concerning the best methods of 
teaching different subjects. It gives also such 
points of the school law as are of general interest 
and importance. In the monthly meeting of the 
county association there will be a place on the 
program for the discussion of such questions as 
may arise concerning the contents of the manual, 
Professor Boyd is the new superintendent of 
schools at Arkansas City and Professor Pence at 
Pittsburg. 

T. C. Coffman, ef normal class of ’87, is the 

new principal at Barclay, and Leroy Owsley of 
88, at Miltonvale. 
A. H. Limerick, ex-superintendent of Cowley 
County, has been nominated for the legislature. 
His schoolmaster acquaintances will rejoice in the 
prospect of having a ‘‘ friend at court.” 

Several critics, remembering the ‘‘ olden times,”’ 
when each county superintendent made questions 
for his own use in examination, have expressed 
doubt as to whether the present plan of letting all 
questions emanate from the state board is better. 
Nearly six months ago, President Taylor of the 
State Normal, sent to all the county superintend- 
ents questions asking their opinion on points in 
this connection. ‘The answers received indicate a 
very general belief among those who know most 
about it that the present plan is the better. To 
the question, ‘‘ [s the plan resulting in elevating 
the standard of teachers ?’’ Yes,’’ 60; ‘‘ No,’’ 
3; ** Do not know,’’ Questions as to the other 
points of criticism are answered in terms about as 
favorable. 

The State Teachers’ Association will probably 
begin this year’s meeting with an evening session 
on Christmas day. ‘The executive committee are 
making plans for an unusually interesting program, 


MICHIGAN. 


Mr. Henry A. Simonds, as superintendent of the 
Allegan schools, succeeds L. C. Lawrence, who 
has gone to Ann Arbor for a year of post-graduate 
study. 
Supt. LeRoy Halsey, who has accepted a po- 
sition in the far West, is succeeded by the super- 
intendent at Paw Paw, who, for four years, has 
managed the schools there with marked success. 
Professor Blessing, a graduate of Union College, 
takes charge of the department of language in 
Nebraska Central College. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. : 

The High School Council held a very interesting 
session at Minneapolis, Aug. 20 and 30. Accord- 
ing to its constitution the Council is composed of 
superintendents, principals, and teachers of high 
schools and academies, presidents and professors 
of normal schools, colleges, and universities, mem- 
bers of the high school board, and the state super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent of public 
instruction. Others interested in higher education 
may be elected tomembership. After introductory 
remarks by the president, Mr. A. W. Rankin, of 
Owatonna, and State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, the dif- 
ferent members were called upon to give reports 
of their own experience. ‘These reports were in- 
teresting, and covered a wide range of topics. 
Professor Judson of the State University, and 
Professor Chaney of Carleton College, expressed 
themselves as highly pleased with the high school 
work throughout the state. The Roman method 
of pronunciation of Latin was strongly urged. 
The first state examination will be held twenty 
weeks after the beginning of the year. Superin- 
tendent Steward of Rochester read an interesting 
paper on ‘** Grade Preparation for High School,’’ 
and Superintendent Denfield of Duluth read one 
on **The Academy and Free High School.’ 
These papers were freely discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Council. The most lively discussion 
of the session was brought out by a paper read by 
Principal George BL. Aiton, of the Winthrop 
School, Minneapolis, on the subject, ‘‘ Professional 
Training.’’ ‘The discussion was participated in by 
Pres. Irwin Shepard of Winona, Supt, A. F 
Bechdott of Mankato, and Supt. W. M. West of 
Faribault. The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Professor Judson, President 
Shepard, and Superintendent Wilson, who will re- 
port on the best manner of securing a professional 
training, at a special meeting to be held next 
winter. Dr. W. W. Folwell presented a paper on 
** Tendencies of Recent Legislation in Educational 
Matters,’’ in which he reviewed the various tenden- 
cies toward socialism, enlarging the functions of 
the schools, scientific organization, ete. Professor 
Goodhue, of Carleton college, introduced a motion 
favoring the abolition of third grade certificates, 
as a means of raising the standard for admission 
to the ranks of teachers. Mr. Schmidt of St. 
Cloud thought the result could be better attained 
by making more grades. Superintendent Kiehble, 
Professor Judson, Messrs. Kechdolt, Aiton, and 
others, spoke in favor of the motion, and it was 
finally carried. The following officers were 
elected: President, Frank Wilson, Stillwater; 
vice-president, W. J. Alexander, St. Peter; sec- 
retary and treasurer, G. B. Aiton, Minneapolis. 

The fall term of Carleton College opened with 
larger numbers tha usual. The academic faculty 
remains the same as that of last year. In the de- 
partment of music Miss Mary F. Hall of Philadel- 
phia, just returned from a four years’ study of 
music in Germany, takes Professor Heinrich’s 


place as assistant teacher of piano and harmony. 


Miss Jeanie R. Sherman, of New York, takes 
charge of the art department. : 

The sub-freshman class at the University num- 
bers only fifteen members. This shows that the 
high schools of the state are doing this grade of 
work. 

Tracy has been placed on the list of state high 
schools. The teachers are: Prof. H. G. Klepper, 
with Miss Pendergast, assistant, Misses Mattson, 
Babcock, Shand, Steel, and Grant. 

Henderson has engaged the following teachers 
for the ensuing year: Prof. L. Bliss, principal, 
high school; Miss H. Klatte, grammar depart- 
ment; Miss Minnie Frankenfield, first intermedi- 
ate; Miss Louisa Duclos, second intermediate ; 
first primary, Miss Nellie Haney; second primary, 
Miss Ada Weis. 

The Brainard staff of teachers is considerably 
changed from last year, but Professor Wilson re- 
mains as superintendent, and Professor Gould as 
head of the high school. The teaching corps is in- 
creased to eighteen, and the enrollment is almost 


an even thousand. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The teachers of Union County assembled as an 
association for the first time this year at Elizabeth, 
Saturday, Sept. 15. The program was an inter- 
esting one. Principal David McClure of Newark, 
N. J., entertained the teachers with his sketch of 
‘*A Tramp Life Through the British Isles.’’ It 
was delivered in an easy, rambling style, and none 
could fail to follow him, as, with five companions, 
he walked and rode through the most charming sec- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. Union County 
teachers are alive to all needs of the profession. 
They believe that unprofessional talks may be pro- 
fessional, especially if delivered as Principal Mc- 
Clure delivers them. Miss M. E. Habberton of 
Elizabeth followed with ‘‘A Talk to the Teachers 
on the Subject of Drawing.’’ Enthusiastic in her 
ideas of the subject, she presented it in the same 
way. Her method is purely objective, and speci- 
mens of work attest its success in the classroom. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs, C.W. Wilkinson, who has a first-class home 
school at Syracuse, is daughter of Rev. Sam- 


;;uel J. May, one of the best beloved of the anti- 


slavery heroes. She is not only a woman of rare 
culture and much experience in teaching, but has 
a genius for conducting a home school of the best 
type. Supervisor Louisa P. Hopkins of the Boston 
schools speaks of this school and its teacher as 
among the best she has ever known. 

True W. White, last year of the Franklin High 
School, has taken charge of the Union Free School 
of Chatham, in place of Prof. I. P. Bishop, who 
is to teach natural science at the Normal College, 
Buffalo. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

The writer riding recently through the pine 
woods of this state came across a very neat new 
building, evidently a school. A call discovered 
thirty or forty colored children with a teacher of 
their own race, pretty, modest, intelligent. A 
little further on was the white school, much 
smaller. occupying a schoolhouse not nearly as 
good. The people of the old North State evi- 
dently were fair in this case with their negro 
proteges. 

WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C.{\W. CABEEN. Neenah, 

Numerous changes in principalships have taken 
place. Among them are the following: Mr. Bur- 
ton goes to Hudson, his position at River Falls 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ony, is more pea ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 250 Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY, Sixtieth Annual 
Catalogue sent on application. 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in. ; 
202 pages. Southington, Conn: Jones & 
SAVAGE. 

It is refreshing to find an absolutely néw departure 


in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no La 4 as our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 


of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 


aud Composite Numbers are forcibly presented ; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
we shvuld expect inso sensible a work; in 25 pages 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then Mul- 
tiplication is introduced, in 17 pages; Division follows 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 


| Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, 


are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuration, 
ete , complete the book. The power of the book is 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 
of methods, There are many keen, eve re 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
ing I. and that to read this work will stimulate any 
teacher. 


P. Siwpson, Washington, D.C. 
Patents No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained, 
Write for Inventor’s Guide, 


Reading Matter for Schools. 


THE BEST, AND ALSO THE CHEAPEST. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Thirty-six numbers, averaging over 80 pages, at 15 cents each, containing in an unabridged form 
some of the most interesting, most instructive, and most famous works of 


Henry Wapswortn 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgs, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

James RusseE_t Lowe t, 

BAYARD TAYLOR, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Henry Davip THorEAu, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

Joan BurrouGus, 

CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


To be Published 


October 3, 1888, 


No. 37. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S 


A Hunting of the Deer; How I Killed a Bear; Lost in the 


People Call Pleasure. 


Woods; Camping Out; A Wilderness Romance; What Some 


A descriptive list of all the numbers of the Series, including a prospectus of new numbers, will 


be sent to any address on application. 


_ Six new numbers will be published during the 
Single numbers, 15 cents. 


school year 188-9, Subscription price, 80 cents. 
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4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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being filled by the election of Mr. Hazard. Mr. 
Chas. Fox, last year at Merrillan, goes to Grand 
Rapids, while County Superintendent Hoskins re- 
turns to his first love,—teaching,—and re-enters 
the Merrillan School. Mr. Leach of Kenosha is 
in one of the Chicago public schools, and his place 
is filled by Mr. Pollock, last year at Columbus. 
Mr. J. E. Hoyt, for the last seven years principal 
of the Lodi High School, takes a similar position 
at Columbus. Mr. W. D. Gibson, of Whitewater, 
becomes assistant principal of the Ryan High 
Sehool, vice Mr. K. L.Cowdry, resigned, his place 
at Whitewater being taken by Mr. Sylvester of 
Boscobel. Mr. Zimmermann puts on the harness 
again, as principal of the Seventeenth Ward 
school, Milwaukee. 

Changes in faculties of the various normal 
schools are numerous: At Whitewater Normal, 
Mr. G. C. Shutts, of the Pottsdam Normal, N. Y., 
takes Mr. Pray’s place as instructor in mathe- 
matics; Mr. Pray is appointed institute conductor 
in place of Mr. Maxson, who enters the ministry ; 
the teachers of English and natural science have 
also resigned. At River Falls, Mr. King resigns 
to accept a position on the faculty of the State 
University. Mr. Kirk, institute conductor, is now 
assistant state superintendent of Minnesota. Mrs. 
E. ss Watson and Miss Lucy Foote have also re- 
signed. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Territorial Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacomah. 

Washington Territory, by reason of its isolation, 
is the newest of all the territories. Only within a 
few months have the eastern and western portions 
been connected by rail. As yet the school system 
is necessarily crude, and the provisions of the 
school laws are defective in many important details. 
But the territory is wheeling into line, education- 
ally and willsoon rank with the states in such mat- 
ters, as she — thus to rank politically in the 
near future. The territorial system provides for 
a superintendent of public instruction, who is ap- 
pointed by the governor, ‘* by and with the advice 
of the legislative council.’’ The term is for two 
years. ‘The salary is $750. The territorial board 
of education is appointed by the governor fora 
term of two years. The superintendent of public 
instruction, is ex officio, a member of this board. 

Morgan, Eilensburgh, Superintendent of 
public instruction; A. L. MeBride, Colfax; H. J. 
Swim, Whatcom; W. B. Turner, Spokane Falls ; 
L. E. Follansbee, secretary, Olympia. 

A veteran educator on this coast is J. H. Hall, 
the first president of the territorial university. 
He.is now engaged in the real estate business in 
Tacoma. 

Many teachers in the Mississippi Valley will re- 
member the Mason problems in arithmetic and 
‘* A Thousand Ways of a Thousand Teachers.’’ 
The author, Allen C. Mason, is a prosperous 
capitalist of the territory, located in Tacoma. 

The busiest school man in the territory is L. E. 
Follansbee of Olympia. For vocation he is presi- 
dent of the Olympian Collegiate Institute; for 
vacation he conducts the territorial institutes; for 
recreation he edits and publishes the Northwest 
Teacher. In every department of educational 
work he displays scholarly attainments, indefatig- 
able industry, and real professional enthusiasm. 
Consequently he scores broad success. 

There are 64,074 youth of school age in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

Hon. J. H. Morgan, territorial superintendent, 
was severely injured by the overturning of a stage 
coach during one of his official trips. He is 
slowly recovering. 

Miss Tina Johnson and Miss Rose Davell of 
Walla Walla are among the new teachers in the 
Seattle schools. Prof. K. S. Ingraham has been 
the superintendent of the Seattle schools for thir- 
teen years. He recently organized a party and 
made the ascent of Mt. Tacomah, a feat hitherto 
man has been unable to accomplish. Chehalis is 
building a $5000 schoolhouse. 

The territorial university is located at Seattle. 
The fall term opened August 13, with 106 students 
in attendance, an increase of 20 per cent. upon 
former enrollments. Following is the faculty: 
Prof. A. B. Johnson, teacher of natural history 
and chemistry; Miss E. J. Chamberlin, precep- 
tress and professor of German and elocution ; 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


icinity of Boston every Saturday. 
GEO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


~ TEAGHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston. Mass., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE, 
Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools, 


WANTED, 


In a first-class college in the West, a lady of cult 
ure and successful experience in teaching, to oooney 
a prominent position, and teach Logic, Rhetoric, 
Composition, English Grammar, and History. The 
candidate must a member of some evangelical 
Congregational here. ~ $900 to $1000. 

¢ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 
grammar school $500 to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


Prof. D. S. Pierce, teacher of mental and moral 
science, was president of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly of Paget Sound. ‘This is his first term as in- 
structor at the territorial university. Miss Julia 
Chamberlain, teacher of music, a graduate of the 
Boston Conservatory. Miss Clara Gatck, teacher 
of art, is a graduate of the St. Louis Art School. 

The Northwest Teacher is the pedagogical organ 
for the Pacific northwest. It is a promising two- 
year-old. 

Olympia has 624 school youth, 5-21. 

The Chautauqua Assembly of Paget Sound is 
now a permanent institution. Many teachers of 
the territory were in attendance upon these inter- 
esting exercises, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will be held this year at 
Manchester, Oct. 26 and 27. 

— The Brewster Free Academy, at Wolfboro’, 
has opened its second year with 75 pupils. The 
teachers are E. H. Lord, F. H. Safford, Lydia F. 
Remick, Alice S. Rollins, Helen M. Cobb. 

— W. F. Gibson of the Webster Street Gram- 
mar School, Manchester, has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence on account of sickness. 

— The attendance of pupils upon the public 
schools of Nashua is unexpectedly large. 

— State Superintendent Patterson gives it as 
his opiuion that the intent of the law for temper- 
ance instruction will be met if the subject is taught 
for one year in the grammar, and one year in the 
high school. 

VERMONT, 


— At Bellows Falls 0. F. Davis, principal of 
the high school, is succeeded by J. Simpson, 
Dartmouth ’87, and principal last year of Wood. 
stock Academy, Conn. Mr. Davis has become 
principal of McCollom Institute, at Mt. Vernon, 
N. H. Miss L. B. Judd, of St. Johnsbury, has 
succeeded Mary C. Gale as teacher of one of the 
Bellows Falls primary schools. 

— The completion of the central building of the 
Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River is announced. 
Mr. D. L. Moody has been invited to deliver the 
address at the dedication, , 

— St. Johnsbury Academy registers 306 stu- 
dents this fall ; the Methodist Seminary, at Mont- 
pelier, 200, and the Burlington High School, 173. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held this year at Newport, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 18, 19, 20. The 
program as far as completed promises well for a 
very successful meeting. It is hoped that the 
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change from winter to fall will increase the at- 
tendance, and make this the most profitable meet- 
ing ever held in the state. Among those who 
have promised to take part are Supt. Justus Dartt, 
President Buckham of the University of Vermont, 
Professor Worthern of Dartmouth College, Princi- 
Folsom of Rutland, Conant of Randolph, 
rown of Bellows Falls, Bingham of Brattleboro, 
Ranger of Lyndon, Bishop of Montpelier, Profes- 
sor Hardy of St. Johnsbury, and Professor Mowry 
of Montpelier. Others will be engaged and an- 
nounced later. A lecture will be delivered Fri- 
day evening, and an excursion on the lake will 
take place in the afternoon. 

— The State Normal School at Castleton has 
150 pupils. The boarding house is full and gen- 
eral prosperity prevails. E. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The fifty-fifth convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Brockton, Oct. 26, 

— The New England Normal School Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the School 
Committee Rooms, Mason street, Boston, on Fri- 
day, the 12th day of October next. Ixpect the 
full program next week. 

— There are a few excellent applicants for po- 
sitions as teachers, on the list of the Wellesley 
College Teachers’ Registry. The secretary will 
be glad to furnish the names to committees, su- 
perintendents, and others desiring good teachers. 
— Supt. A. L. Bartlett, of Haverhill has been 
elected a trustee of the public library. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Greenwich Academy (East Greenwich), Rev. 

F. D. Blakeslee, principal, has opened with an 
unusually large number of students. 
— The annual meeting of the Providence teach- 
ers occurred in High School Hall, Saturday, Sept. 
15, Superintendent Tarbell presiding. After pre- 
liminary remarks relative to routine matters, Mr. 
Tarbell spoke of the late Dr. Merrick Lyon, pay- 
ing his memory a graceful and tender tribute. 

— Principal Hoyt of the high school followed 
with an address on the character and services of 
Dr. Lyon, dwelling particularly on his connection 
with the schools of the city. 

— Mr. A. J. Manchester spoke tenderly of his 
appreciation of Dr. Lyon’s noble character, based 
on an acquaintance of thirty years. 
— Mr. Wilson R. Butler, who has been princi- 
pal of the Warren High School, is now principal 
of the Reading (Mass.) High School. His suc- 
cessor in Warren is Mr. O. R. Cooke of Bridgeton, 
Maine. 

— Josiah Bartlett, of Providence, a recent 


graduate of Brown University, is principal of the 


Lisbon (N. H.) High School. 
CONNECTICUT. 

— The Misses Morse of Ingham University have 
reopened the Deer Hill School, Danbury, under 
very favorable auspices. 

— Miss Ruth Comstock of Norwich, for two 
years past a successful teacher in northern Michi- 

n, is principal of the Central Village schools. 

r. John Sheldon has charge of the primary de- 
partment. 

— Miss L. H. Hakes of the Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, has joined the faculty of a young ladies’ 
school in Rochester, N.Y. 

— Mr. E. T. George commences the study of 
theology at Yale, while Mr. J. S. Dutcher, baving 
received the Silliman fellowship of $600 will make 
a graduate course in physical science and higher 
mathematics at the same university. 

— The new members of the Norwich Academy 
faculty are Mr. H. F. Roberts, Western Reserve 
University, ’84, classics and history; Mr. F. R. 
Haley, teacher of mathematics. 

— Miss Florence Spencer will teach in the tenth 
district, Willimantic, for the ensuing year. 

— The second annual reunion of the Warren 
High School Alumni Association occurred Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 11. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth 
presided, and made the opening address. Dr. 
Barnard delivered an historical address. 

— The State Normal School has opened with a 
very large attendance. 

— Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University has 
returned from Europe, after an absence of more 
than a year. 

— Mr. E. L. Richardson, Mrs. Fanny Loomis,and 
Miss L. H. Standish will teach in Lebanon during 
the year. 

— Miss Susie Witter, a successful teacher in Rhode 
Island schools, has taken charge of the Brooklyn 
School. 

— Of the schools in Hebron, the Green School will 
be under the direction of Mr. Thos, O'Connell, of. 
Colchester; while Gardiner Wright has charge of 
the Burroughs Hill building. 

— Miss Jennie Weaver, of Bozrah, will teach at 
Trading Cove. 

— F. A. Verplank, of Franklin, goes to Col- 
chester as principal of the high school, while A. R. 
Manning presides in Franklin. 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. A. M. Bilby, Mitchell, Dak., says: ‘‘I 
have used it in a number of cases of nervous de- 
bility, with very good results.’’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF -THE SE- 
CESSION WAR. By RossITER JOHNSON, 
8vo. Gilt top. With 32 maps and plans. $3.00. 


Speaking of Mr. Johnson’s ‘‘ War of 1812,” General 
Sherman pronounced it ‘‘the best condensed ac- 
count, compact, easy of reference, wonderfully accu- 
rate.’”’ The same traits are found in this, the best 
short history of the Rebellion. 


CHAPTERS: The Causes—The Outbreak—The Beginning 
of Bloodshed—The First Bull Run—Border States—toreign 
Relations—The First Union Victories— Capture New Or- 
leans—Monitor and Merrimac—Campaign of Shiloh—Pe- 
ninsula Campaign—Pope'’s Campaign—Antietam Campaign 
par Emancipation — Burnside’s Campaign — Rosecrans and 
Hooker—Gettysburg— Vicksburg—The Draft Riots—Siege of 
Charleston — Chattanooga Campaign —The Black Chapter — 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions — The Overland Cam- 
paign—The Confederate Cruisers—Atlanta Campaign—Bat- 
tle of Mobile Bay—Advance on Petersbhurg—Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah — Presidential Election — The National 
rane The March to the Sea— The Final Battles — 
eace. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUM- 
MER BOY. By Rev. HARRY M. KIEFFER. 
Copiously illustrated. Square 8vo. Revised and 
enlarged. $1.50, 

This admirable book is particularly adapted for 
ouths, and should be placed in the hands of eve 
ad in the country, to impart a knowledge of the ol 
war days. 

“The author describes the war fever and enlistment, 
the advance to Virginia, the battles of Chancellorsville. 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Petersburg, and the end,with 
a simplicity and straightforwardness that are full of 

athos. The evening camps, the frugal ‘ hard tack,’ the 
ong marches over ‘the sacred soil,’ the Bucktail canton- 
ments under the dark Virginia pines, the whir of the 
long roll, the sileat watch of midnight pickets, the songs 
of the camp, the moans of the hospital, the white tents 
on Maryiand hills, the joyous rush of artillery coming 
into action, the imposing splendors of Presidential re- 
views—all these and a thousaud other phases of that ex- 
citing «ra are reproduced here with picturesque fidelity ; 
and once more its readers are ‘ Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground.’ "— Washington Herald. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 
VANDEGRIFT. 1 Vol. Square 4to. 
$1.50. 

It is aremarkably interesting account of a growing 
boy and girl, with their temptations and victories or 
defeats, and the patient wisdom of their mother, at 
once consoler, adviser, and inspiring leader. The 
book is not so didactic as to recall many solemn fail- 
ures of past days, in the line of “improving litera- 


ture for the young,’’ which have been so overweighted 
with priggishness as to bore their readers and hear- 
ers out of all patience or interest. *‘‘ Little Helpers,” 
on the other hand, is full of ~—e and go, with im- 
mensely droll stories, and bits of homely pathos and 
The movement is rapid, and adventure 


By MARGARET 
Illustrated. 


tenderness. 
succeeds adventure so trippingly that every reader, 
old or young, cannot choose but follow the narrative. 


THE DEAD DOLL, Etec. By Mar- 
GARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. $1.50. 
Among the other poems are “ The Gallery Cat,” 
“Slumber-Land,” “ At Sunset,” ‘“ Winning a Prin- 
cess,” “ The Cat and the Fiddle,” “ A Dream of Lit- 


tle Women,” “The Clown’s Baby,” “The King’s 
Daughter,” These poems are not only very attrac- 
tive and interesting to children, but they also have a 

reat fascination for all who care for children, and 
for sweetness and innocence of life. 


Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


ive method is employed throughout the book. 
are developed from the fand of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. . 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and aceuracy. The object- 


A definite plan is 


Step by step the essential facts of language 
While the 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


QGONGS OF HISTORY. By BUTTER- 
 worts. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ACTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
me volume, clotn, ; . 
PUBLISHING, GO. 
3 Somerset Street, , Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 

A Year at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. > 
People with Paws and Claws. 

orcester’s New Academic Dictionary. ° 
Tried for Her Life. ‘ 
Short History of the Secession War. . ° : 
A Dream of Fair Women. 
Making the Best of It. 
Ought Text-books to be Supplied Gratuitously ? 
My Uncle Florimond. > 
Old Concord : Her Highways and Byways. ° 
Our Young Folks at Home. ° ° ° 
Progressive Music Lessons. . 


The Standard Music Reader (II). 
Karmel the Scout. 
Around the World on a Bicycle (II). ° 
History of the Reformation (1). 
Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose’s Melodies. . 
The Rebel Rose. . ‘ 


Uncle Sam in Pontifical Robes. ° 
Siege of Newport. 


Justice a Healing Power. ° 


Author. 


Publisher. i 
Reed John A Black, Phila $1 15 
Cox Hubbard Bros, Phila 
J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 50 
Southworth T B Peterson & Bros, 25 
Hart Ticknor & Co, Boston 2 00 
Johnson 3 00 
Vandegrift 1 50 
Tennyson 2 50 
Rand T Whittaker, N Y 1 25 
Wardsworth Scribner & Welford, N Y 6 40 
Wilson C F Dillingham, N Y 1 50 
Lear Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
Landor 2 00 
Cox 1 20 
Meredith 1 50 
Meredith 1 50 
Sprague S R Winchell & Co, Chicago 10 
Luska D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Sidney 3 00 
Macdonald D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
Loomis Ivison, Blakeman, & Co, N Y 72 
Jepson A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 50 
odge G P Putuam’s Sons, N Y¥ 2 00 
Stevens Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 4 00 
Willis Lee & Shepard, Boston 30 
Harper & Bros, Boston 40 
Aguirre G Dilliugham, N Y 50 
Allen Rand, MeNally Co, Chicago 25 
Amory J Wilson & Son, Cambridge 1 00 
Barnett Carter & Karrick, Boston 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Ir is not often that we feel called upon to ask 
the special favor of our readers to examine a text- 
book designed for use in schools, but an examina- 
tion of the New History of the United States and 
its People, by Edward Eggleston, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, impels us to call at- 
tention in this department of the JoURNAL to this 
book. It presents the early history of American 
institutions, and American life with such clear- 
ness as to warrant the highest commendation. 
The arrangement of topics, the maps, and the il- 
lustrations show the work of an author who com- 
prehends the requisites for a teaching book of 
American history. It is not an atlas or a mere 
picture book, although the maps and illustrations 
evidence the skill of the best artists and engravers of 
our time. The aim has been to make these an essen- 
tial aid to teaching, to make the history visible 
from first to last. The suggestions regarding the 
use of the book ara worth to any teacher the cost of 
the work in the guidance they furnish in teach- 
ing this important branch, The plan of study 
by topics, the method of questioning and making 
summaries in skeleton, the use that can be 
profitably made of the slate and the black- 
board by sketching the pictures, the reviews, and 
the use of the topics for school compositions, com- 
bine to make the book one of unusual value to the 
teacher and student. ‘The book is announced in 
our advertising columns, and by addressing D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, school officers and 
teachers may gain full particulars in regard to 
price for examination and introduction. No 
teacher of United States history can afford to 
neglect the examination of this unique and excel- 
lent book, with its new and practical distinctive 
features. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
‘stages, and elevated railroads to ali depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—A true story of the perplexity of a graduate 
of the Boston English High School over a word 
that he found occurring with vexatious frequency 


in the foot-notes of a work that he read recently. 
“Do you know,’’ he asked, ‘‘who Ibid, the 
author, was? I’ve been reading a book that has 
lots of extracts from his writings in it, and I can’t 
find his name in any cyclopedia.’’ The young 
man was told that he was a relative of the distin- 
guished author, Anon, who has written some of 
the most beautiful things in the English language. 
—Boston Transcript. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old Rayeten, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and ali Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper W. A. NoYes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


— Teacher: ‘* What is the plural of child?” 
Boy (promptly) : ‘‘ Twins.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
well-known lines : 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infernal old. 
** Come back, come back!”’ he cried in Greek, 
* Across the stormy water.” 


Macaulay’s lines were made to read :— 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his vittles 


down, 
Virginius caught the vittles up, and hid them in his 
gown. 


Another line by the same author :— 


And the red giare on Skiddaw roused the burglars 
of Carlisle. 


— HAy FEvEk.—I have suffered greatly from 
periodical returns of hay fever. Covert & 
Cheever, druggists, suggested Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I used it during a severe attack. I can cheerfully 
testify as to the immediate and continued relief 
obtained by its use. I heartily recommend it to 
those suffering from this or kindred complaints. — 
(Rev.) H. A. Smith, Clinton, Wis. 


— Mr. Beecher once quaintly remarked that 
‘*some people persisted in doing their work over 
three times—first by anticipation, next by realiza- 
tion, and thirdly by retrospection.”? Said he: ‘‘ I 
prefer to do my work but once.”’ 


— “ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 

No close observer of human affairs ean gainsay 
the poet as above quoted. The close observer 
aforesaid must have noted, however, that there 
are many persons who seem to think that their 
ends will be shaped without any ‘‘reugh hew- 
ing’’ on their part. How much nobler is it 
for young men to strike boldly out to build well 
their own characters under God’s guidance. To 
all who aspire to do a good work and do it well, 
we say write to B. F. Johnson & Co:, 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va., who will give you helpful 
suggestions. 


— Brown — “ That’s a handsome umbrella 
you’ve got there, Robinson.’’ 

Robinson—‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Brown—** About what does it cost to carry an 
umbrella like that ? ’”’ 

Robinson.—*‘‘ Eternal vigilance.’’ 


CATARRH CURED. 


A Aecnymen, after years of suffering from that loath- 


some disease, Catarrh, and ey trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— “So you’ve been fishing this afternoon in- 
stead of going to school, I hear,’’ said the father, 
as he seated himself at the table and glared birch 
rods at the boy. ‘‘ Never mind, sir; you just 
wait until after supper. What have we got here, 
wife ? I’m hungry as a wolf.’’ ‘ Brook trout, 
pa,”’ hastily explained the boy; “‘ I caught ’em.”’ 
** That so ?’’ said the father, as he helped himself 
liberally ; ‘‘ but you mustn’t neglect your educa- 
tion, my dear little boy; that will never do, you 
know.”’ 

_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, yg sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PREsIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a comaiete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
an 


A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, 


y taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. 
Psa term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


6 principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
Degrees confe 


Summer Page at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


eld St., 


ton. Ad 
eow ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


By G. C. 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


NOW READY: 


Essentials Geography 


1888-89. 


FISHER, 


FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION—REVISED and ENLARGED. 


most complete ever published. 


Cities and Towns, Normal and 


This edition of the “Essentiats” is by far the best and 


The “EssentTiALs” was adopted last year by more than 50 


Private Schools throughout the 


country, as a Supplementary Teaxt-book, purely on its merits. 


ALL SPEAK IN THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF THE BOOK. 


We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve 
Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid; with- 
out the Perforated Maps, for 50 cts. 

Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 


For introduction rates, address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


books. 


ai N'Y SUBSCRIBER can get 
Hughes’ ‘‘How to Keep Order,” 


(new) by the author of ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching,”’ (50 cts.) 
and an elegant 100 page descriptive catalogue of teach- 
ers’ books py sending before Nov. 10th, 1O cents, andthe 
names of_cne or two first-class agents for papers or 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 


Before buying a single teacher’s book see our prices. Mention this paper. 


Paper Anatomical Models, 


For Lectures on Anatomy to Large Classes, 


The human Atlas, Axis, a Cervical, a Dorsal, and 
a Lumbar Vertebra, enlarged six diameters. 
Bones of the human leg, enlarged three diameters. 
J. H. EMERTON, 
11 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps, 

FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF GEOLOGY 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Designed by Prof. W. M. DATISs, of Harvard College, 
and used at his lectures on Physical Geography 


They illustrate the following subjects : Develop- 


ment of a river in a plain, Five maps — Development 
of lakes and rivers in a broken country, Three maps 
— Development of zig-zag mountain ridges, Two 
maps — Development of a mountain traversed bya 


river, Two maps — Effect of Glacial drift on the riv- 
ers of the country, Two maps—River terraces, Three 
maps — Changes in the position of divides, Six maps 
— Growth and destruction of a voleano aud its effects 
on the country, Six maps 

These Maps are made of paper about three feet 
long, one and a half feet wide, and two to four inches 
high, and weigh one to two pounds each. They are 
painted in colors,jcan be marked with chalk and can 
be washed without injur 

For list and prices address 

J. H. EMERTON, 
11 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. — 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topies bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
afording the widest range of pegeties in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, ‘ ° $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, 15 
Exchange price, -60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers, 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 
The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


September 1, 1888 was the sixth anniversary of our 


priate time for review, and a comparison of the glid- 
ing years. We are gratified to mark a constant 
progress in business prosperity. Each year our 
lines have been extended until they include every 
state and territory — with frequent calls from other 
countries. Each year has been better than the pre 
vious year, and the last year the most prosperous of 
all, though in the midst of the strongest competition. 
We take this opportunity to thank our patrons and 
friends,—teachers and school officers all over the na- 
tion for their confidence and patronage, and to assure 
them that we were never more able and ready to 
serve them than at the present time. The Busy 
Season’’ has passed, but calls for teachers for the 
current year are still coming in daily. 


connection with this Bureau as Manager,—an appro-|. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam grateful for your successful effort for secur- 

ing for me a good position. My experience with 

other Bureaus has been discouraging. My faith in 

yours is firmer. Ido all in my power to induce our 

teachers to register with you, confident that you will 

as you have me.” A 
ickatunk, N. J. 


“Your agency has done a good thing for me, and I 
shall take pleasure in commending it to others, as 1 
have done already. Enclosed please find forty-eight 
dollars, the commission due you.” Ww. iL e 

Homer, N.Y. 


“Thave had an acquaintance of many years with 
the New England Bureau of Edueation, toder the 
management of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, and have secured 
through him very many superior teachers. His 
thorough knowledge of the essential qualifications of 
teachers, extensive personal acc uaintance, and ear- 
nest devotion to his work, enable him to command 
the confidence of his patrons, and to give them satis- 
faction in the selection of teachers.” 

Bradford, Pa, Supt. F, STONE. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. ? 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, 


b: 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

— The Popular Science Monthly for October has 
articles of a most timely character upon the social 
and political questions of the day. Its table of 
e nients is fall of topics of natural history and 
human science. In the first article, Prof. E. D. 
Cope considers, from a strictly philosophical point 


of view, ‘‘ The Relation of the Sexes to Govern- 
ment,’’ drawing his argument against woman suf- 
frage from its tendency to disturb the natural rela- 
tions of the sexes. Prof. W. K. Brooks concludes 
his interesting though somewhat technical paper, 
which id made clearer by fitting illustrations, on 
“The Growth of Jelly-Fishes.’’ Prof. Edwin 
Emerson's ‘‘ Man in Relation to the Lower Ani- 
mals’’ presents the claims of brutes to be regarded 
as possessed of moral qualities to a certain di gree, 
and of much more intelligence than is usually at- 
tributed to them. Robert Mathews makes an ap- 
plication of the law of the straggle for existence to 
questions of ‘‘ Ethics and Economics.’’ Mrs. Alice 
Bodington, in “Curiosities of Evolution,’ de- 
scribes the ‘‘ pineal gland.’’ M. Emile Blanchard, 
of the French Academy of Sciences, gives a liber- 
ally illustrated account of ‘‘ Spiders and their 
Ways.”’ ‘*‘ What is Known of the Earth’’ is 
summarized by Lieutenant-General R. Strachey. 
M. Paul Topinard, of the French Ecole d’ Anthro- 
fologie, in ** The Last Stages in the Genealogy of 
au,’’ reviews the relations of the animals that 
are grouped in the order of the Primates, in an 
effort to determine where among them man’s an- 
cestors may be found. A portrait and sketch are 
given of J. B. Boussingault, the founder of the 
modern science of agricultural chemistry. ‘‘ State 
Education in England,’’ and ‘‘The Cleveland 
’ Meeting of the American Association,’’ are the sub- 
jects of the ‘‘ Editor’s Table.”” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5.00 
a year. 


— The October number of The Chautauquan 
presents the following strong and attractive table 
of contents: ‘‘ Gossip about Greece,’’ by J. P. 
Mahaffy, of Dublin University; ‘‘Greece and 
Modern Civilization,’’ by Herbert B. Adams, Ph. 
D., and Wm. P. Trent, M. A., of Johns Hopkins 
University; ‘‘Solon, the Athenian,’’ by Thomas 
D. Seymour, M. A. of Yale University; ‘‘ Greek 
Mythology,’’ by James Baldwin, Ph. D.; ‘* Sun- 
day Readings; ’’ ‘‘ The Circle of the Sciences,’’ by 
Prof. A. P. Coleman, Ph. D., of Victoria Univer- 
sity; ‘‘ Philanthropy,’’ by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University; ‘‘ The Policy of 
Russia in the East,’? by C. K. Adams, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University; ‘‘ Memories of 
Professor Baird,’’ by G. Brown Goode, of the 
National Museum; ‘* Yucatan,’’ by J. Hendrick- 
son M’Carty, D.D.; ‘* Engineering Feats in the 
West,’” by Ernest Ingersoll; ‘* Mound-making 
Ants of the Alleghanies,’’ by Dr. H. C. MeCook ; 
**On a Bronze Buddha at Washington,’ by 
Charles deKay; *' The Possibilities of Culture,”’ 
by Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. The poetry 
of this number is by George Parsons Lathrop, and 
Mary A. Lathbury. The various departments 
abound in timely topics. Published at Meadville, 
Pa., by T. L. Flood, D.D. 


— The Magazine of Art for October, has for its 
frontispiece a beautiful etching after Sir John Mil- 
lais’s painting, ‘‘ The Convalescent,’’ belonging to 
the private collection of the late Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, of Aberdeen, Scotland. A remark- 
able collection by the way, comprising paintings 
by Millais, Watts, Israels, Alma-Tadema, Jules 
Breton, and other well-known modern artists. 
The opening article of the number is entitled 
** Old Arts and Modern Thoughts,’’ and is from 
the original pen of J. E. Hodgson. Claude Phil- 
lips follows with a sympathetic paper on ‘‘ Sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy,’’ **The Stopping 
Point in Ornament,’’ is a well considered paper by 
Lewis I’. Day, which is followed by a pretty poem, 
‘*The Yellow Gown,’’ by Kate Carter. Then 
comes the description of ‘‘ The Kepplestone Col- 
lection,’’ which has already been mentioned. A 
paper on ‘‘ The Barbizon School ’’ is devoted to the 
discussion of the life and works of Theodore Rous- 
seau, many of which are here reproduced. Bern- 
ard Van Orley and his work, is the subject of a 
paper by W. Shaw-Sparrow, which brings us down 
to the notes, which are particularly full and inter- 
esting. Cassell & Co., New York, 35 cents a 
number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


— Shakespeariana, for September, maintains its 
high rank in its unique and special field. Every 
student and lover of Shakespeare will find much 
in this magazine to aid and encourage the study of 
the great poet’s works. The table of contents 
of leading articles is indicated by the following 
titles and authors. ‘‘ The Ghost in Hamilet,’’ by 
H. M. Doak; Shakespeare in the British Mu- 
seum,” by Franz Thimm ; ‘‘ Misprintsin Hamlet,’’ 
by George Gould; ‘‘ Noted Names of Fiction,’’ by 
Frederic Vinton; ‘‘ The Pronunciation of Proper 
Names in Shakespeare;’’ ‘‘ A Baconian Argu- 
ment aud Parallel,’ by R. M. Theobald; ‘‘ Ham- 
let's Sea of Troubles,” Clifford Lanier. It also 
contains, monthly, the doings of Shakespearean 
societies and notes on the drama. The miscellany 
this month treats of *‘ What Shakespeare Knew 
about Horses ;’’ ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s Last Words ;”’ 
‘Pilgrims to Shakespeare’s Shrine;*’ The 
Shakespeare Heroine Pictures.’’ Price only 
$1.50 per annum ; single copies 15 cents, address, 
Leonard Scott Publication Compa y, 501 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


— The Catholic World for October makes an 
early appearance, and contains an article on the 


JOURNAL OF ED 


topic, ** What is the Good of the Kindergarten ?”’ 
by J. Thomas, which all interested in education 
will find suggestive reading, The author seems to 
be awake to the fact that the principles of Froebel 
call for special investigation by the ‘‘ Catholic 
scientist,’ and says: ‘* Catholic teachers need the 
help which such investigation would lend to guide 
their own efforts, intelligently, no less than to 
counteract the effects of the unwholesome tenden- 
cies which the *‘ New Edueation’ leaves too much 
to irreligious and irresponsible influences, so fre- 
quently manifested ; nor need this work be consid 

ered beneath the notice of the most commanding 
genius and the widest erndition.”” We quote this 
much of the article to show our readers that the 
world of thought has at length come to consider 
the kindergarten of some moment. 


— A large part of The New England Magazine, 
for September, is given to a valuable symposium 
on Cincinnati by such well-known writers as Hon. 
M. F. Force, Hon. Job E. Stevenson, Prof. W. 
H. Venable, Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Benn Pitman, 
George Mortimer Roe, Hon. Henry Hooper, W. 
H. Chamberlin, and Charles Theo. Greve. This 
contains 29 five illustrations, among which is a 
life-like portrait of E E. White, superintendent of 
public schools in Cincinnati. The number is com- 
pleted by two charming stories, several well-writ- 
ten essays and the usual departments. Boston: 
New England Magazine Co. $3.00 per annum, 


— The Unitarian Review, for September has an 


able paper on the ‘‘ Life of Michael Heilprin,’’ by 
John W. Chadwick, Mr. Chadwick was a per- 
sonal friend of this noted Hebrew scholar, and 


writes of his life and works in a most entertaining |- 


way. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine isto undergo 
an enlargement by the addition of six pages of 
letter press. One of the features will be a new 
story by Marion Crawford. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal 
terms, $4.00 a year. Mendon, IIL: 

.D. Peet. 

Shakespeariana, for September; terms, $150 a 
year. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The New England Magazine, for September ; 
aw: $3.00 a year. Boston: New England Maga- 
zine Co. 

The Chautauquan, for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood, D D. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for Sep- 
tember; terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Catholic World, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: 6 Park Place. 

The Magazine of Art, for October; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
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ELY’S 
REAM BRUM 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Passages, 
Altlays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at D sts; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Calleges and 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
ew Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. | R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 
___ NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SUHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars, etc., address 
FS, ELLEN HYDR, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
" For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For bo 


sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
particulars, ess 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladi nly. For catalo es, aidress the 
DB. Hagan, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Masa. 
S For both sexes. 


. address 
©. Greenoren. Principal 


ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 


Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 


UCATION. 


Qeachers’ 


Agencies. 


FULL MANY a disappointment comes to us in the agency business, where teachers fail to keep us promptly in- 
formed of theic movements, boards of education are 80 dilatory that they lose the teachers we 


wanted them to have, and so on 
ery. From the beginning of our work, every once 


But there are a good many gratifications, too, and the principal is that of Discoy- 
ina while some modest teacher would come in, doubting whether 


she had any special qualifications. and merely feeling that if she could have a little wider field and a little larger 


of as we ques. A FLOWE 


her present work well and had fitted herself for something 


would still be teaching her district school. 


of snubbing under unappreciative principale. 


other peopie’s reputations for nothing any more. 
more we know nothing about. 
know of one, let us know. 


We feel the iS B 
same sort of pleasure in ferreting out a teacher capable 
Many teachers underestimate themselves, not only from native modesty but from a protracted and vigorous course 
We regret to say there are many men who hold their 
through the superior but unrecognized work of subordinate teachers. 


We want every one of them, and can do well by them. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


tioned her, we grew to believe a good deal better teacher than she 
thought herself, and aoe of great things. 
the earliest to register was a young lady getting $5.50 a week in a dist 


For instance, among 
rict school. But she talked as if she knew 


better. That year she got $500 a year, the next year 


#600, this year she gets $1000; and yet she was so modest that, except for this Agency or some similar means, she 


of much higher work than she is doing that 
a miner feels when he strikes a diamond. 


places simpl 


When we find anusual results from a schoo 


in charge of a common place mau, we have learned to make careful inquiry rying on her shoul. 
about the assistant teachers, and not seldom we have discovered who was Car- T0 BLUSH dera the work he 
was getiing the credit for. Such teachers we delight to get hold of, and we take good ,care they don’t build up 


Bat the few we have found make us sure there are hundreds 


1f you are or if you 


UNSEEN 


Many of 


VACANCIES 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


German American Bank 


the most desirable school positions become 


: , * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 
nd 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


P. O. Bex 1969, New Vork Cit 


Branches : | 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


Circulars upon application. | 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


No charges to school officers for recommending teachers. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 


Good teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, 


EVERETY 0. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. = 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies 
filled and to be filled than ever before; large variety, 
many very desirable ones; salaries, $300 to $2500. 
The tact that our income is derived wholly from com- 
missions earned shows where actual business is done 
in providing teachers with positions. _Korm for stamp. | 


3 


se~ NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. ~ea 


EMPLOVERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 
best supply of candidates, leaves no need or obliga- 
tion to represent those not suitable, and gives us un- 
equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 
Teachers to meet all demands. 


. AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
° 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


>) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East (4th Street, N. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


sors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

Churches. ‘Aiso Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wus. A. D. CULVER, | 
g29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


school Agency 


Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
powanems Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to bey = seeking — 

ress 
Register at oes RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


Mt. STERLING, 
)y° YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
: HERS’ BUREAU, 
TEXAS TEAC TE 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


y. 


Box 98. 


Send for Price List of the N. E. 


Pub. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AVanted 

gents 4ganted, 
LADY AGENT can secure 
permay ent 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
~ month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free. 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinuatl,O. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Lifelong friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized ny a “No man 
living more competent.” —Ex.-Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. tar~ Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Maxs. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


$75.22 to $250.22 can be made 


working forus. Agents 
preferred who cau furnish ahorse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and _ cities. 
B. F. ISHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “ Daily and Monthly Record,” is a 


tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names wr 


press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


No. 2. “Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a 
of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and relative standin 


ket daily class-book for recording at- 


of the members of a class, in 


the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. Price, 73 cents. 

No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 
car 4is used for a Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. “Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
ayear. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. * Weekly Term Card,” is sent to pesanta weekly instead of monthly. Price, 
$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
———AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, PRor. WENCKE- 
BACH BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENOH : Fivst book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Sold 
by BeRuitz & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
© SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, comple pease, dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. Madison 
Square New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Auderson’s HMixtories and Histv1 Readers; 

Leighton’s History of ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

KMeetel’s French Course ; 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


J t P bli h d The Natural Methed. No. 9. 
us u 1S @ Vol. Il, Will be sent on applica- 
tion to students and teachers of languages. 

Address STERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF 
N. Y. CITY, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN 


The LAND where German is spoken, 
and the PEOPLE that speak it. 
‘‘An excellent, most useful, and attractive German 
reader.” 
A handsomely printed 12mo volume. $1.00. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN 


Leichte und heitere Stuecke zum Lesen und 
Wiedererziihlen. 


“ Furnishes the best materials for drill in conver- 
sation and grammar, and an excellent text for ques- 
tioning and reading.” 

In 12mo, paper, 50 cents: cloth, 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES 


Lectures faciles et amusantes et Récitations. 


“A new and charming budget of Franco-American 
Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, 
or class DRILL of any kind,” 


Third edition, paper, 30 cents. 
AL 


English-French and French-English 
DICTIONARY 


“The newest, most complete and precise, most 
satisfactory ever published” (1888). 


Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1300 pp. $2.25. 


PRACTICAL 
HINTS and SUGGESTIONS 


For TEXT-DRILL in MODERN LANGUAGES, French 
and German (for beginners). 


An extract from Handbook of Teaching, 10 cts. 


The Modern Language Publishing Co. 


150 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


itten but once aterm. Price, é6O0cents. Smaller 


ent record of the monthly average 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CHILD’S SONC BOOK. 
Just Published. 
By Mrs. M. H. HOwLISTON, Oakland School, Chicago. 
Ne arches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 
schools and at home. 


Price post-paid, single copies, 30 cents. 
Vor examination, 25 cents. 


BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 
For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GEoRGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 


RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal James E. Ryan of Brooklyn. 
An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. BurNAP and W. J. WETMORE. 

A collection of music for singing classes and Glubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returnable copies for examination at prices 
quoted. Address the Publishers. 

A. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great ‘* Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. 
For the Schoolroom, Singing 
SONGS & GLEES Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
age, well bound Song Supplement to *‘ Music at 
Bight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 


single copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. fi KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Sviids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. — have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH AVENUE 


79 
By J. H. VINCENT 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 
§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
yey recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,‘ Better Not” “ Spicy. sug- 
gortive. and eminently wise.”—#aptist Quarterly. ‘aste- 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Wisieal Almanac—September 


ic Teacher Rises at his usual hour, 
and dreams out a wide awake musica/ 
campaign. 
Music Teacher Sets his wits at work 
to devise the best methods, and concludes that 
there is no better way than to use Ditson & Co,'s 
Superior Music Books. 

Writes for catalogues, specimens, and descrip. 
tions. 

He Be gins to fish for engagements. 
Catalogues arrive. He is favorably impressed 
with the following: Royal Singer (60 cts., or 
$6 dozen) for Singing Classes an igh Schools, 
Jehovah’s Praise $1.00, or $9 dozen) for 
Choirs, Classes, Conventions, Sacred and Secular 
Music; Song Manual (Book 1, 30 cents, 
Book 2, 40 ets,,) a complete new music course for 
Schools; United Voices (50 cts,, $4 80 doz.) 
a collection of School Songs; Part Songs 


toe 


and Glees ($1, or $9 doz.); Anthems of 
Praise or $9 dvz.); Dow's Sacred 
Orpheus for Male Voices) $1 has 92 
good and new sacred quartets) —Just out. The 
Teacher concludes stil use 
Richardson’s New ethod for 
the Pianoforte (3.00), but gladly avails 
himself of the new classic collections ; Piano 
Classics ($1.00), Classical Pianist 
($1.00) and Young Pe ple s Clas- 
sics ($1.00), as containing the t pieces for 
practice. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


bi Sti lites 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin's 
other works. 

Sesume and Lilies is a favorite reading book 
especiailp for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on account of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A New Book! 


‘The Virtues and Their Benasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & O©O., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chieago, I. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. ¢ 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


t languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- + 
yersation, by Dr, Rich. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
anquage, of answers to all ques- 4 

ons, and correction of exercises, Sample co; Part 
I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING BOSTON, MASS. { 


= 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Rontgomer *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. srooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetion? 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


Fossils, (9 | and Skins, 
Geolosical MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, P | 
eological iY, , PA 


Unusual 


Offer 


We take pleasure in announcing to our subscribers that we have just perfected 
arrangements with the publishers of ‘* The Forum” by which we are enabled to 


make them the following liberal offer : 


Any subscriber to the JouRNAL who will send us, at once, $5.50 will receive 


**The Forum ’’ for One Year, and will be credited a year ahead on his sub- 


scription to the JoURNAL or EpvucaTion. 


As the subscription price to “THe Forum” alone is $5.00, and the Journan is 
$2.50, you can readily see the advantage of improving this opportunity. 

_“ Tae Forum” is the New York monthly review in which the most distinguished 
writers on both sides of every question discuss living issues. Its contributors lead and 
mould public opinion ; and during a year, every subject, political, social, economic, lit 
erary, and religious, that comes up, is treated by the highest authorities. 

Please note that this offer is good for a short time only. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ready August 25, 


“Eclectic Physical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 


TREATS 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


i2mo, 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


. . Exchange Price, 60 cts. 


SEND $100 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul. 


C. F. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, 


Boston, 
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